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PREFACE 

jH^EN  raise  monuments  to  the  things  they  love. 
I  j\^    A  schoolboy  carves  his  name  upon  the  form. 
Somewhere  between  these  two  impulses  lies 
the  motive  of  this  volume. 

In  the  writing  of  these  pieces  has  gone  much 
that  I  would  like  to  have  back  again ;  but  has  come 
much  more  that  I  should  have  been  without,  had 
they  never  been  written.  The  balance  of  this  Experi- 
ence Account  is  to  the  good.  As  to  the  reading 
of  them :  I  have  read  them  for  the  last  time.  If 
they  whose  turn  it  now  is  can  hear  in  them  some 
note  of  London  they  would  otherwise  have  missed ; 
can  see  in  the  pictures  of  the  streets  some  vision 
which  had  escaped  them  up  to  now  ;  can  feel  some 
reverberation  of  her  mighty  pulse  which  they  had 
not  realized  before — well,  then  the  various  siogges- 
tions  that  have  influenced  me  to  gather  them  together 
will  not  have  been  bad. 

As  in  most  collections  of  this  sort,  each  piece  is 
to  me  a  landmark  along  that  path,  the  stones  of 
which  were  editorial  thanks ;  the  blossoms  of  which 
were  printed  ivords  ;  the  fruits  of  which  were  the  same 
as  those  harvested  by  Cabinet  Ministers  and  head 
waiters,  though  not  necessarily  coinciding  in  degree. 
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These  represent  the  blossoms ;    and  if  it  he  true 
that — 

The  flower  that  once  has  blown  for  ever  dies — 

why  then  I  must  perforce  rely  on  the  leniency  that 
is  prescribed  in  those  Latin  words  :  ''  De  mortuis 
nihil  nisi  bonumJ*^  But  I  prefer  to  believe  in  a  more 
sustaining  creed,  that  sees  in  old  cabbages  the  seed 
of  other  cabbages  hereafter ;  and  in  the  dying 
splendours  of  Autumn  the  promise  of  another 
Spring  to  come.  That  creed  which  permits  us  to  buy 
new  clothes,  and  order  a  dozen  or  so  of  wine,  and 
borrow  books,  and  sometimes  write  them ;  the  creed 
of  forgetfulness  and  abiding  hope.  Incorrigible  optim- 
ism, perhaps.     But  then,  that  is  authorship. 

Be  that  as  it  is.     These  pieces  having  appeared 

previously   in  print,  my  acknowledgments  are  due 

to   the  proprietors   of  Punch,    The    Nation    and 

The  Graphic,  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  The 

World   and,   inost   appropriately,    of  old   Vanity 

Fair — such  as  she  was.     For  there  I  gathered  my 

first  fruits.    Also  it  becomes  me  to  record  my  thanks 

to  editors — then,  and  in  some  cases  still,  in  charge — 

for  a  Utile  letter,  now  and  then,  of  something  more 

than  cheques  ;  for  a  courtesy  the  probable  exception 

to  which  I  cannot  recall.    For  these  my  thanks.    The 

horrors  of  their  prerogative  I  escaped  sufficie7itly  to 

be  able  to  forget. 
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PREFACE 

To  a  preface,  at  least,  an  author  may  bring  some- 
thing  of  himself— the  reason,  maybe,  why  prefaces 
are  so  often  written  and  more  often  skipped.  But 
as  prefaces  are  to  authors  what  flannel  suits  are  to 
parsons,  or  a  street-fight  is  to  policemen  in  plain 
clothes — at  least  to  an  author  of  fiction  from  which 
he  must  rigorously  exclude  himself — /  make  no 
apology  for  intruding  this  much  of  my  self 

For  the  rest,  London  is  changing.  Much  that 
is  recorded  in  these  impressions  will  soon  have  passed 
away.  But  the  throb  and  glamour  and  mystery 
of  her  can  never  change — at  least  until  there  are 
boars  once  more  in  Pall  Mall  and  the  wild  ass 
wanders  in  Parliament  Street  again.  Some  may 
contend  that  these  things  are  with  us  now ;  but  that 
is  cynicism.  So  until  then,  if  these  small  bits  of 
London  can  help  to  join  the  links  of  her  long  bio- 
graphy, I  shall  be  content. 

To   record   some    contrasts    of  her   ugliness   and 

beauty ;    to  enhance  a  little  the  clash  of  her  joys 

and  the  wonder  of  her  paradoxes ;   to  touch  a  note 

or  two   of  her  fierce,   mysterious,  pulsating  music 

which  the  busy  striver  has  not  time  to  hear.     That 

is  the  intention.    Kind  reader,  make  it  good.     The 

other  pieces,    except  for  one  or  two,   more   nearly 

represent  the  schoolboy  with  his  knife, 

CHARLES  INGE. 
Crowborough,  November  1919. 
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LONDON ! 

J    ONDON !  Grey  City  of  a  Great  Unrest : 

I       Conceived  in  noise :    speed-fevered :    roofed 

^  with  wires  : 

Sun-lighted  only  in  the  smoky  West : 

Vast,  packed  conglomerate  of  slates  and  spires. 

London ! 

London,  where  Riches  loll  and  pout  and  stare : 
Where  Paupers  beg  :   where  Penury  can  hide  : 
Where  Day  and  Night   exchange  their  gloom  and 
glare : 
Where  Science  walks,  while  Pose  and  Boasting  ride, 

London  ! 

London  that  floats  a  salted  few  to  fame 

On  floods  that  suck  an  annual  army  down : 

That  kills  a  soul :   and  glorifies  a  name  : 

That  laughs  with  tears  :  and  revels  with  a  frown. 

London ! 

Superb  monstrosity  of  social  state. 

For  all  your  brazen  Fraud  and  glossy  Sin  : 

For  all  your  hired  Love  and  easy  Hate  : 

For  all  your  Tears  and  Sweat  and  Grime  and  Din. 

Your  blatant  roar  becomes  a  siren^s  song — 
Around  the  World  I  hear  your  glories  call — 

Like  some  fierce  paramour,  your  hold  is  strong. 
London  !     You  bind  :   repel :    disgust :   enthrall ! 

Ah,  London ! 
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THE    LIGHTS 

SEEN  from  afar,  they  light  the  sky  with  a 
warning  crimson  flare.  They  meet  you  on 
arrival  with  a  blatant,  disconcerting  glare 
of  crossed  and  intersecting  beams,  so  that  the 
mind  involuntarily  contracts.  Even  from  the 
midst  of  them  you  can  see  the  glow  above,  as 
if  the  city  burnt. 

Blazing,  twinkling,  glimmering — they  burn  out 
pieces  of  the  gloom,  in  mass  and  in  myriads  of 
little  shining  points,  and  light  the  Big  Grey  City 
to  a  more  feverish  unrest ;  for  where  they  burn, 
men  and  women  play  and  work  and  sin  in  crowds 
and  solitudes. 

They  illuminate  the  city's  form,  so  that  it  shines 
in  miles  of  glittering  outlines,  or  stands  out  in 
edged  silhouettes  against  the  glare. 

They  mark  the  contours  of  familiar  streets  with 
twisted  lines,  and  reveal  new  curves  and  unsus- 
pected dips,  which  are  not  noticeable  by  day. 
They  fix  the  vanished  outlines  of  high  buildings 
with  ranged  and  ordered  squares,  which  glimmer 
in  the  sky,  faintly  by  reason  of  the  drawn  blinds. 
And  they  prick  out  brilliantly  the  river's  course 
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in  great  svveepiug  curves  which  link  the  dim  cross 
hghts  Cy  the  bridges-  with  looped  festoons  of 
lamps.  The  lonely  open  spaces  they  surround 
with  flickering  belts  of  twinkling,  moving  points, 
confused  as  the  shore  lights  of  a  coast-town  seen 
at  sea. 

They  make  the  pavement  a  ghostly  lighted  way 
on  which  your  shadow  chases  you  from  behind, 
and  runs  ahead,  only  to  dodge  beneath  you  as  you 
go  on,  and  catch  you  up  again.  For  as  you  walk 
you  pass  through  varying  flares  ;  and  always  in 
front  is  the  blazing  tangle  of  massed  conflicting 
lights  of  main  thoroughfares  at  night  or  the  fusing 
perspective  of  the  silent  streets — flashing,  glaring, 
twinkling.  For  always  they  burn  in  sympathy 
with  varying  moods. 

The  reflections  intensify  the  lights.  Down  the 
straight  vistas  of  the  big  streets  the  road  lights 
flare  at  spaced  intervals,  and  then  converge  in 
tapering  lines  of  light ;  and  the  houses  in  the 
middle  distance  seem  on  fire.  The  shops  throw 
out  a  cross-reflected  blaze,  and  the  crowds  move 
in  dark  relief,  like  men  at  work  before  open  furnace 
doors  ;  while  the  traffic  comes  out  of  the  beyond 
— black  moving  things  with  gleaming  eyes,  grow- 
ing to  form  of  flickering  light  and  shade,  and  light- 
ing in  turn  the  roadway  as  they  go.  Even  the 
jewels  at  a  woman's  throat  pick  up  and  throw  a 
glint,  as  the  passing  cab  comes  into  an  immediate 
zone  of  light,  and  a  twisted  shadow  of  the 
16 
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wheel  plays  for  a  moment  on  the  polished 
surfaces. 

But  beyond  the  wonder  of  their  mere  effect 
is  the  haunting  allurement  of  all  the  tangled 
life-stories  that  they  suggest ;  for  thej^  half 
disclose  so  much. 

In  the  crow^ded  busy  streets  they  blaze  out, 
making  the  passing  faces  ghastly  masks  of  black 
shadow  and  sharp-cut  lines ;  and  expressions 
seem  more  expressive  in  the  lurid  glare. 

Girls  smile,  shyly  or  with  their  eyes,  oblivious 
of  all  but  their  companion ;  and  you  seem  to 
hear  the  lover's  flattering  words,  or  read  her  danger 
in  her  upward  gaze.  Women  smile  ;  and  all  the 
hideous  undercurrents  of  a  city's  vulgar  sin  stare 
out  at  you  from  hard,  hungry,  piteous  eyes,  which 
belie  the  trained,  deceiving  smile,  and  force  sad 
thoughts  of  what  they  are  and  how  they  came  to 
be.  Men  laugh,  beaming  with  the  flush  of  wine  ; 
but  the  cruel  lights  show  up  deep  lines  of  care 
which  tell  of  struggles  only  momentarily  forgot. 
Youths  guffaw  in  callow  dissipation  ;  but  some 
of  the  young  distorted  faces  show  clearly  the 
want  of  will  to  give  it  up  in  time.  The  gradual 
unresisting  going  under  is  foretold. 

Also  the  lights  reveal  the  frowns  in  shadowed 
furrows  on  the  face.  Frowns  of  sharp-faced 
schemers,  talking  fiercely  in  ominously  guarded 
tones  ;  frowns  on  the  lighted  faces  of  escorted 
women  stepping  out  of  cabs,  which  tell  of  some 
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crisis  stormily  discussed  during  the  drive  ;  frowns 
of  the  sohtary  ones  who  stride  along,  studying 
the  pavement  a  Httle  way  in  front  with  the 
bhnd,  concentrated  stare  which  sees  only  some 
trouble  to  be  faced ;  and  the  stealthy,  envious 
frowns  of  sunken  men. 

The  lights  show  these  and  more.  They  glisten 
on  the  tears  in  a  girl's  staring  eyes,  as  she  hears 
the  man's  excuses  and  learns  that  he  will  not 
keep  his  word.  They  show  gay,  foolish  Love  in 
lighted  motor-cars,  and  Hate  in  the  gutter  seeking 
for  the  ends  of  cigarettes,  and  Fear  in  the  furtive 
eyes  of  driven  women.  They  flash  on  the  look 
of  cunning,  and  the  leer  of  lust  in  brutalized, 
drink-battered  faces  ;  and  they  light  up  the  blind 
tearing  struggles  of  a  street  vendetta.  They 
betray  weariness  in  crowds,  waiting  for  omni- 
buses, and  desolation  huddling  down  in  sheltered 
doorsteps  for  the  night ;  and  occasionally  they 
disclose  a  gleam  of  quiet  joy.  But  principally 
they  light  the  darker  side  of  life,  because  they 
light  the  streets. 

For  in  the  brilliant  places  the  blazing,  flaming 
glare  throws  flash-light  glimpses  on  many  lurid 
faces  ;  and  each  face  shows  the  picture  of  a  life 
— the  sinister,  mysterious,  pathetic  lives  of  the 
City  of  the  Great  Unrest. 

Even  in  the  quiet  streets  they  illuminate  some 
little  bits  of  life.  They  expose  the  secrets  of 
carriages  and  cabs,  and  disclose  the  lingering 
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oblivion  of  a  kiss,  or  the  tense  profile  of  the  man 

who  leans  to  plead  ;    they  show  the  stiff  boredom 

of  the  resplendent  pair  who  drive  to  a  function 

they    must    attend    together.     They    reveal    the 

sleek    ruffian    of   the    town    slink    into    the    slum 

public-house  to  meet  a  lower  member  of  his  trade  ; 

and  they  light  the  half-hid  shimmer  of  an  evening 

dress,   as  the  dainty  lady  visits  the  pawnbroker 

at  night  for  some  mysterious,  urgent  need.     They 

catch  the  flash  of  little  jewelled  hands,  and  the 

glitter  of  a  buckle  on  a  shoe,  as  they  who  have 

supped  in  splendour  leave  for  home  with  laughing 

farewell   words  ;    and  just   across   the   road   they 

glimmer    on    the    dark    embankment    queue    of 

slouching   derelicts,   waiting   their   turn   for   doles 

of   bread    and    soup.     They    flicker    momentarily 

on  a  woman's  nervousness  as  she  leaves  forbidden 

quarters  for  the  shelter  of  a  waiting  cab. 

From  the  windows  the  lights  shine  out  in 
varying  squares,  countless  reflections  of  countless 
homes — big  brilliant  windows,  faint-lighted  panes 
and  solitary  unblinded  lights — suggesting  mirth, 
and  sickness,  and  homeliness,  and  toil. 

For  the  lights — the  shifting,  scintillating  lights 
— stand  for  the  crowded  mysteries  of  London 
life,  and  all  the  things  that  happen  after  dark. 
So  that  they  fascinate  the  mind  until  it  tries 
and  fails  and  tries  again  to  grasp  at  least  some- 
thing of  their  illimitable  bewildering  significance. 
This  is  the  glamour  of  the  lights. 
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FOR  three  short,  rushing  months  the  fever 
of  its  activity  endures ;  and  the  nights 
and  days  are  crowded  equally  with  a 
confused  succession  of  festivities.  A  gay  oblivion 
prevails. 

It  opens  fitfully.  But  week  by  week  the  pressing 
shows  increase,  and  the  hurry  of  its  gaiety  gains 
speed,  and  quickens  to  a  culminating  whirl  of 
fixed  events  and  public  ceremonies,  and  balls,  and 
dinners,  and  gay  foregatherings.  Then  gradually 
it  slackens  off  and  stops.  But  while  it  lasts  the 
pleasure  centres  of  the  Big  Grey  City  pack  with 
a  scintillating  rush  of  restlessness  and  the  ordered 
splendour  of  pageantry.  For  it  is  a  festival  of 
wealth,  and  entertainment,  and  display. 

During  the  press  and  bustle  of  its  whirl,  the 
city  fills  with  brilliant  multitudes.  For  besides 
the  habitues  of  rank  and  fame,  and  the  larger 
circles  of  the  well-to-do — who  make  it  a  means 
of  extra  gaiety — vast  crowds  of  diverse  occupations 
and  degrees  flock  to  the  Fair  for  various  periods. 
According  to  their  money  or  opportunity,  they 
stay  ;  and  they  add  their  magnificence  or  dainty 
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prettiness   of  considered  dress,   and   their  wealth 
of  counted  sovereigns  to  the  general  prodigality. 

They  come  in  mixed  thousands  of  representa- 
tives, attracted  and  actuated  differently.  Idle 
cosmopolitans  of  pleasure,  who  saunter  through 
the  year  about  the  world,  come  as  a  matter  of 
routine.  Brown-faced  men  of  the  Services  hurry 
from  abroad  for  a  few  precious  weeks  of  remem- 
bered and  anticipated  contrast  to  their  working 
years.  And  they  who  live  a  leisured  life  for  sport, 
come  to  relieve  their  summer  idleness.  Contented 
country  folk,  who  rule  a  little  simple  realm  of 
village  life,  leave  the  clean  quiet  of  their  homes 
without  regret,  and  plunge  into  the  rushing 
swelter  of  the  Fair,  because  of  daughters  ready 
for  the  world  of  monied  men,  or  just  to  fulfil 
the  tradition  of  their  life.  The  scheming  free- 
lance women  of  curious  resource,  who  flit  about 
the  world  in  luxury,  and  still  retain  a  nominal 
repute,  come  with  a  surprising  magnificence  of 
dress,  because  of  the  necessary  excitement  and 
the  crowds.  And  the  Empire  and  the  crowded 
cities  of  the  world  send  people  who  have  heard 
of  it  and  want  to  see,  and  those  who  are  drawn 
by  memories  of  past  gaiety  ;  and  the  lonely  places, 
where  men  lose  caste  and  hope ;  and  the  suburbs 
and  the  guarded  country  towns ;  and  the  garrisons 
of  home  send  their  contingents  of  votaries.  For 
the  fascination  of  the  Big  Grey  City's  fair  is  very 
strong.     The   men   of   confidence    and    wits,    and 
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the  reigning  sovereigns  of  the  demi-monde  come 
too,  hunting  the  youthful  rich. 

So,  in  established  communities  and  exclusive 
sets,  and  separate  circles  that  meet  but  never 
overlap,  great  throngs  of  connected  families,  and 
friends,  and  strangers,  and  acquaintances,  and 
lovers,  and  enemies  rush  through  a  universal 
programme  of  events  and  private  entertainments 
of  their  own. 

For  a  curious  contagion  of  imitation  spreads. 
All  who  can  do  so  join  its  revelries  ;  and  all,  in 
a  circle  of  their  own,  vie  in  a  temporary  madness 
of  extravagance  and  make-believe,  to  seem  the 
gayest  and  to  do  the  most.  And  mobs  of  lonely 
rich  and  foolish  poor  pay  or  contrive,  according 
to  their  means  or  more,  to  do  what  is  correct, 
and  make  a  show.  The  glamour  of  tradition 
drives  them  on. 

Thus,  though  the  city's  usual  struggle  and 
unrest  thunders  and  surges  ouAvard  sullenly,  a 
glittering  busyness  of  enjoyment  pervades  the 
streets,  where  the  pleasure-seekers  throng  ;  and 
an  unusual  galaxy  of  colour  predominates.  All 
is  magnificence,  and  arrogance,  and  rush.  Streams 
of  resplendent  women  and  polished  men  flock  to 
innumerable,  simultaneous  shows,  and  speed  about 
from  one  place  to  the  next. 

Impelled  by  a  certain  ferverish  anxiety  of 
pleasure,  they  hurry  by ;  and  every  phase  and 
folly  of  rich  womanhood  goes  past.  Youth,  in 
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a  cool  soft  flimsiness,  walks  with  a  dancing  step, 
and  looks  and  looks  with  the  wide-eyed  eagerness 
of  interest ;  or  lounging  carefully  in  the  broadness 
of  a  car,  assumes,  with  a  precocious  satiety,  the 
tilted  chin  and  heavy  eyelid  of  disdain.  Age, 
with  a  painted  face  and  weary  eyes,  and  a  wonder- 
ment of  feathers  on  her  head,  sits  bolt-upright, 
because  of  a  tight  encasing  frame,  and  smiles  and 
smiles  and  smiles  ;  or,  lured  into  the  turmoil  by 
those  who  would  make  use  of  her,  shrinks  from 
the  rush.  Beauty  and  the  great  originals  of 
fashion  drive  in  the  crowded  ways,  and  watch 
unseemingly,  under  the  becoming  shadow  of  a 
cunning  hat,  for  the  universal  homage  of  a  glance  ; 
or  stroll  through  the  parting  jostle  of  the  throngs, 
with  an  imperious  consciousness  of  right.  Com- 
placent Prime-of-life  and  Motherhood,  and  the 
set,  pathetic  hardness  of  assured  Neglect,  sit  in 
adjoining  carriages  in  a  block.  And  ancient 
Lineage,  and  recent  Rank,  and  famous  Poverty, 
and  unknown  Wealth,  and  country  Bloom,  and 
foreign  Sallowness,  lean  back  in  cushioned  indo- 
lence, or  walk,  dressed  daintily  in  the  fashion  of 
the  hour.  And  manhood  of  every  age  and  elegance 
escorts  them,  or  flashes  by  in  cabs  alone,  or 
saunters  to  some  gathering  in  pairs.  All  look, 
and  chat,  and  smile,  as  if  only  the  carelessness  of 
pleasure  was  paramount. 

All    this    interminable,    increasing    pageant    of 
lolling  wealth,  and  eager  idleness,  and  tired  repose, 
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continues  in  flashing  clatters  through  the  hours 
of  the  night,  until  the  dawn  of  the  succeeding  day. 

And  wherever  fashion  has  decreed  that  people 
crowd,  a  crush  of  gay  idlers  flaunt  and  criticize, 
with  a  certain  studied  indolence  of  gaiety. 

According  to  their  wants  or  motives,  these 
loiterers  behave  ;  and  the  infinite  of  human  nature 
shows.  Hate,  in  a  gown  of  wonder,  chats  to 
equally  resplendent  Hate,  with  smiles  that  never 
get  beyond  the  mouth  ;  and  Envy  criticizes  both, 
with  a  travelling,  comprehensive  scrutiny  of  sullen 
eyes.  Love,  in  a  creased  and  polished  elegance, 
scans  the  crowding  groups  with  wrinkled  haste ; 
or  sits  and  looks,  and  taps  a  little  foot ;  or  meets 
and  converses  carelessly,  with  only  an  occasional 
betraying  glance.  Vanity  saunters  to  and  fro, 
in  trailing  trains,  looking  with  seemingly  uncon- 
scious stare,  and  seeing  everything.  Rich  Poverty 
sits  still  and  hides  both  hands  and  feet.  And 
Folly  and  Self-consciousness  are  ever  on  the 
watch,  looking  for  models  for  a  pose,  and  shift 
their  position,  and  pat  and  fidget  the  arrangement 
of  their  dress  continually.  Uncertain  Ignorance, 
and  watchful  Rivalry,  and  stupid  Pride  are  every- 
where. Enthusiasm  and  Thoughtfulness  make 
merry ;  and  Experience  gossips  quietly ;  and 
blatant  Vulgarity  pretends  to  be  at  ease  ;  and 
Loneliness  looks  on.  All  try  to  seem  indifferent 
or  amused. 

But  beneath  the  brilliance  and  seeming  careless - 
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ness  are  egging  rivalry,  and  harassing  expense, 
and  wanton  vanity,  and  secret  shame,  and  tragedy 
and  disappointment,  and  the  shifts  and  fears  of 
poverty  and  debt.  Only  the  jest  and  laughter 
of  Youth  and  Hope  with  the  glamour  of  life  in 
front,  are  free  from  care. 

Thus  the  Fair  becomes  a  splendid  masquerade. 
Because  at  the  gorgeous,  lounging  jostle  of  fore- 
gatherings,  and  in  the  glittering  bustle  of  the 
streets,  a  spirit  of  careful  deception  permeates 
the  throngs.  For  every  one  of  all  its  votaries 
must  have,  or  appear  to  have,  the  wherewithal 
for  heedless  expenditure  ;  and  must  make  as  if 
their  only  trouble  was  fun.  This  is  the  fashion 
of  the  Fair. 

Nevertheless,  the  underlying  strain  and  effort 
haunt  the  mind  ;  and  the  conventional  pretence 
of  gaiety  and  unconcern  take  on  the  curious 
unnatural  calm  of  hidden  things.  The  wonder 
at  the  price,  in  principles  and  peace  of  mind, 
is  always  there. 
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YOU  may  see  them  on  Sundaj^s,  between 
the  hours  of  one  and  two,  and  by  their 
direction  you  shall  know  them ;  from 
Hyde  Park  Corner  they  travel  eastwards — 
walking. 

They  are  men  of  every  age. 

They  are  immaculate  in  dress,  and  their  clothes 
show  the  creased  folds  of  recent  manufacture  or 
careful  tending  ;  their  hat  and  boots  shine  accord- 
ing. They  look  rich.  Their  gloves  are  new. 
They  carry  gold  or  silver  studded  canes  ;  from 
their  ties  flash  jewels  of  much  price.  Nevertheless 
they  are  failures. 

They  have  made  their  effort  and  failed. 

An  hour  before  they  sallied  forth,  redolent  of 
bay  rum  and  confident  of  success.  Now  they 
return.  But  they  are  not  unduly  cast  down. 
Here  and  there  is  a  wistful  face,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  bear  themselves  bravely,  as  becomes 
the  rich  ;  the  pairs  chat  gaily  as  they  go.  Noblesse 
oblige. 

From  Hyde  Park  Corner  they  come,  and  gradu- 
ally going  eastward  they  disperse.  They  drop 
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out  of  the  stream  of  black-coated  men  in  twos 
and  threes,  and  the  heart  of  the  club  steward 
rejoices. 

He  knows  them. 

For  them  has  been  prepared  the  succulent 
saddle  and  the  soused  salmon ;  for  them  the 
sodas  are  on  the  ice  ;  they  help  to  swell  the  coffee- 
room  receipts,  and  are  welcome. 

In  the  clubs  they  welcome  each  other  ;  men 
who  ordinarily  nod  and  pass  on  sit  down  together 
to  lunch.  For  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  ;  they  fore- 
gather willingly — lone  men  recognizing  brothers 
in  adversity  and  reaching  out  for  the  companionship 
of  fellow-feeling. 

They  may  try  again,  and  succeed,  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  penny  chairs  fill  up  again  and  the 
grass  is  hid  by  billowy  skirts.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
For  the  time  they  are  among  life's  failures. 

They  have  attended  Church  Parade,  looked 
hungry,  and  failed  to  find  a  hostess. 
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FROM  morn  to  morn  it  grows  and  swells 
and  sinks  ;  but  never  does  it  wholly  pass 
away. 

For,  just  as  the  last  vibrations  seem  to  die  with 
the  jingling  clatter  of  belated  cabs,  or  one  drawn 
motor  moan,  and  the  growing  silence  of  the  city's 
night  settles  down  upon  the  streets,  a  murmur 
of  its  rumble  comes  again,  as  the  market  carts 
drag  lumbering  into  town.  And  gradually  the 
murmur  grows  and  grows,  swelled  by  the  separate 
noises  of  the  morning  hours  which  break  out 
intermittently  at  first  and  become  more  frequent 
as  the  city  wakes,  until  all  merge  into  a  con- 
tinuity of  sound  which  spreads  and  reverberates 
and  swells  into  the  full  volume  of  a  sullen  thun- 
derous roar — the  throbbing  diapason  of  the  city's 
life.  And  then  again  at  night,  with  one  last  rush 
of  traffic  going  home,  it  slowly  sinks,  only  to  rise 
again  before  it  dies.  So  the  echoes  and  the 
opening  murmurs  meet. 

And  through  the  waking  working  hours  of  day, 
and  through  the  first  part  of  the  city's  sleep  it 
rolls  on,   full-volumed  without   a  lull,   in  all  the 
gradations  of  sound  and  tone. 
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It  drones  across  the  spaces  of  the  parks,  like 
the  soughing  of  the  swaying  tops  of  firs,  and  grows 
into  the  louder  deeper  boom  of  monsoon  breakers 
on  an  Eastern  shore  ;  then,  almost  suddenly,  as 
you  approach,  the  fierce  unmuffled  turmoil  of 
the  streets  breaks  out,  so  that  you  shut  your 
eyes,  or  bend  your  head,  or  frown,  as  if  against 
the  impact  of  a  shock.  It  surges  up,  in  varying 
cadences  borne  on  the  wind,  to  the  topmost 
windows  of  towering  flats,  like  the  sullen  murmurs 
of  an  angry  mob,  and  penetrates  the  restfulness 
of  homes,  as  the  opening  of  a  w^indow  lets  it  in. 
And  ever  in  the  quiet  streets  and  squares  it  hums 
an  incessant  accompaniment  to  minor  sounds, 
to  meet  you  with  a  sudden  gust  of  noise  as  you 
leave  the  shelter  of  their  Avelcome  calm. 

But  in  the  confines  of  the  busy  streets  the  sullen 
roar  breaks  up  into  innumerable  conflicting  shocks 
of  sound,  which  continually  rush  past,  and  still 
come  crowding  up  to  meet  you  and  still  bear  down 
upon  you  from  behind,  in  a  deafening,  frenzied 
pandemonium  of  shattering,  metallic,  detonating 
din  which  leaves  the  senses  bruised.  And  only 
now  and  then,  in  short  strange  lulls,  is  heard  the 
surrounding  accompaniment  of  roar ;  for  the 
blundering,  rushing  crash  of  traffic,  the  swish  and 
grunt  of  motor-cars,  the  grind  of  wheels,  and  the 
hollow  flopping  of  innumerable  hoofs  drown  with 
their  separate  discordances  the  deeper  note. 

And  through  each  modulation  of  its  tone — the 
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din,  the  roar,  the  rumble,  and  the  hum — vibrates 
the  spirit  of  the  city's  fierce  unrest. 

For  the  traffic  rushes  on  from  end  to  end  in 
locked,  interminably  competing  streams,  which 
pack  in  a  moment  as  the  cross-streams  pass,  and 
then  surge  on  swollen  by  the  stop.  And  all  that 
makes  a  city's  life  goes  by.  Hereditary  Indolence 
and  Ease,  and  Lu^^ury  a  generation  old,  and 
painted  Pleasure,  and  sleek  Rascality  flash  past 
in  carriages  and  motor-cars — with  only  a  bodily, 
assumed  repose.  Business  and  Busyness,  and 
Hired  Love,  and  luggage-cumbered  Travel,  and 
Disease  go  by,  because  they  must  or  will,  in  cabs. 
And,  varied  as  the  commerce  on  the  vans,  is  the 
herded  humanity  in  omnibus  and  tram,  which 
waits  about  or  scrambles  for  a  seat,  because  it 
cannot  spare  the  time  to  walk,  or  grudges  the 
energy,  or  is  too  tired.  The  agony  of  their  infinite 
restlessness  goes  up  in  sound. 

Besides  this  fever  of  unrest  on  wheels  sounds 
the  relentless  tramp  of  hurried  feet.  The  marching 
crowds  move  on  and  on,  and  come  and  come  from 
whence  the  others  came,  and  just  as  many  come 
from  where  they  go — all  hurrying  intently  from 
place  to  place  in  jostling,  dodging,  changing 
multitudes,  which  wind  along  the  contours  of  the 
kerb,  and  rush  in  frightened  droves  across  the 
road,  forever  and  forever  moving  on.  The  tramp 
and  shuffle  of  their  feet  increase  the  roar. 

And,  mingling  with  the  tramp  of  feet,  swelling 
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the  rush  and  thunder  of  the  road,  throb  the 
pulsations  of  human  lives.  Each  one  hears  some- 
thing of  the  refrain — brave  martial  music,  angry 
menaces,  or  the  million  repetitions  of  a  sob  ;  and 
what  has  once  been  heard  is  always  there. 

The  men  who  seek  to  rule  big  destinies,  or  guide 
the  crowd,  or  grasp  the  whip  of  power,  hear  both 
the  hoots  and  plaudits  of  the  mob  ;  and  both 
invigorate  them  equally.  And  they  who  stand  a 
little  way  aside,  big-minded  seers  of  the  things 
that  are,  and  have  been,  and  should  be,  who 
strive  and  spend  their  lives  to  show  the  way, 
hear  the  involuntary  cries  for  help,  the  sneers  of 
those  who  do  not  want  to  know,  and  the  angry 
grunts  of  sleepy,  blind  content.  And  they  who 
sell  the  babies  of  their  brain  for  meagre  fees  eked 
out  with  drafts  on  Fame,  hear  a  strange  stirring 
music  in  the  roar,  which  drives  them  unconsciously 
to  bigger  things,  and  helps  them  to  fashion,  perfect, 
and  create  ;  except  in  habitual  intervals  of  fear, 
when  they  hear  the  wail  of  those  who  tried  and 
failed.  The  money-men  who  scheme  with  busy 
brain,  hear,  in  between  the  periods  of  toil,  the 
voices  of  millions  asking  to  be  fed,  or  clothed,  or 
carried,  or  cheated,  or  amused ;  and  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  note  they  hear  they  work  out 
sums.  Thus  do  they  hear  who  scheme  or  strive 
or  do. 

But  they  who  work  to  order  or  by  rote  hear 
other  sounds.     The  earners  of  a  weekly  meagre 
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wage  who  work  with  their  hands,  or  stand  about, 
or  drive,  or  pull  a  lever,  or  sell  what  others  make, 
hear,  when  they  listen,  the  impatient  cries  of 
those  who  wait  hungrily  to  fill  their  place.  The 
clerks  who  write  or  tick  the  hours  away  in  checking 
figures  or  copying  words,  hear  the  same  cries 
intensified  by  the  voices  of  the  children  growing 
up,  able  and  willing  to  do  their  work  for  less. 
And  the  women  workers  who  must  work  to  live 
— solitary  women  entering  the  youth  of  age — 
hear,  in  the  loneliness  of  one  ill-furnished  room, 
and  even  while  they  hurry  to  their  work,  the 
happy  shouts  of  other  women's  children  and  the 
murmured  talk  of  lovers  in  the  street.  Only  the 
little  servants  of  the  State  who  spend  short  days 
in  filling  up  and  filing  printed  forms  hear,  in  the 
faint-heard  echoes  of  the  roar,  a  lullaby.  And 
up  from  the  human  welter  of  the  slums  drift 
smothered  growls  and  blasphemies,  which  the 
wealthy  sometimes  listen  to,  and  quake. 

But  through  the  low  thunder  of  the  deeper  notes 
float  snatches  of  a  lighter,  brighter  refrain — the 
gay,  mad  melody  that  pleasure-seekers  hear. 

And  even  trouble  adds  its  note  of  mirth. 
Besides  the  careless  merriment  of  those  who  look 
upon  the  city  as  a  fair,  and  rush  from  show  to 
show  in  idle  busyness  to  coax  a  laugh,  rises  the 
revelry  of  reckless  men  who  drink  and  love  and 
gamble  and  die.  Besides  the  joyousness  of  youth 
sounds  the  fierce  hired  laugh  of  painted  faces, 
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which  docs  not  hide  the  groan.  And  with  the 
sober  merriment  of  those  wiio  play  to  gain  fresh 
energy  for  work,  mingles  the  fevered  gaiety  of 
those  who  fear — the  stunted  merriment  of  bur- 
dened men,  the  drunken  laughs  of  those  who 
drug  their  fear,  and  the  noise  of  all  who  nightly 
pay  to  laugh,  or  look,  or  lust,  so  that  they  can 
obliterate  what  is  or  buy  oblivion  to  what  they 
know  will  be.  For,  while  they  listen  to  the  gayer 
tune,  they  cease  or  forget  to  recollect  the  other 
note. 

So,  as  the  noise  of  strife  and  struggle  swells, 
the  sounds  of  merriment  peal  out  anew  ;  and  with 
discordances  of  gaiety  and  stress  vibrates  the 
City  of  the  Great  Unrest. 

For  all  its  voiced  ironies  of  human  lives — the 
laughter,  the  tears,  the  menaces  and  the  moans — 
they  who  have  learned  to  listen  crave  to  hear.  So 
that  the  quiet  of  the  country  hurts  with  a  silent 
drumming  vacuum  of  sound  ;  and  when  the  hour 
of  returning  comes  a  certain  glad  impatience  of  the 
ear  consoles  them,  and  they  lean  expectantly  to 
hear  the  first  short  outbursts  from  the  streets 
below  rise  up  to  greet  them  as  the  train  arrives. 
And,  on  arrival,  when  they  hear  again  the  mighty 
surging  uproar  of  the  streets,  it  stirs  their  inner 
self,  because  of  and  in  spite  of  all  it  means.  For 
they  who  love  the  city  love  the  roar. 
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YOU  shall  know  them  by  their  lean  sun- 
burnt faces,  with  the  jaw  showing  clear 
beneath  the  skin.  They  look  on  and  on, 
as  they  look  who  are  used  to  open  spaces,  and 
their  clothes  show  the  creased  folds  of  a  long 
disuse. 

They  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
Spring  is  the  time  of  their  coming. 

They  have  heard  the  Scolding  Hen  break  the 
wide  dawn  silences  of  the  waving  veldt.  They 
know  the  metallic  note  of  the  hot- weather  bird, 
when  the  glare  and  hush  of  noon  are  over  the 
land.  Damp  and  wide-eyed,  through  the  long 
tropic  night  they  have  listened  to  the  pistol-shot 
of  the  bursting  rubber-seeds. 

They  know  the  strange  sounds  of  strange  lands, 
and  to  them  the  roar  of  the  London  streets  is 
music,  which  stirs  them  with  the  memory  of 
forgotten  incidents. 

They  have  been  waiting  for  this.  Through 
months  of  weary  effort  in  lonely  places,  when  a 
worn-out  system  magnified  the  little  things  until 
they  grew  and  grew  out  of  all   proportion,   the 
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tlioiight  of  this  home-coming  kept  them  aHve  ; 
and  now  it  has  come  to  pass. 

Now  is  the  beginning ;  everything  is  before 
them.  They  will  dig  out  old  friends  who  have 
grown  staid  and  habit-bound  in  a  groove  of  years, 
and  will  drag  them  off  to  revelry  ;  for  the  Brown 
Men  keep  very  young,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
taste  of  all  they  have  done  without  so  long. 

London  fills  with  them — the  men  of  the  Services, 
the  planters  and  miners,  they  who  buy  and  sell 
for  Europe,  and  the  Irregulars,  who  leave  the 
beaten  track  for  gain.  They  are  all  here.  They 
revel  in  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  Big  City  and  the 
crowds  moving  to  and  fro,  for  they  know  the 
quiet  of  the  lonely  places  out  there. 

They  speak  in  strange  languages,  using  the 
words  of  their  work  ;  they  see  with  unaccustomed 
eyes  and  compare  with  curious  similes,  which 
have  no  meaning  in  the  four-mile  radius.  They 
make  the  most  of  their  holiday,  for  they  have 
learnt — by  contrast — how  to  enjoy. 

They  lounge  away  long  mornings  in  penny 
chairs,  and  criticize  the  amblers  in  the  Row  ;  they 
who  have  followed  the  clear  note  of  the  condamine 
bells  to  where  the  hobbled  horses  have  strayed 
through  the  mulga  scrub. 

Immaculate  in  silk  hat  and  black  coat,  they 
escort  fair  ladies  to  brilliant  shows ;  they  who 
have  stopped  for  the  wait-a-bit  thorn  and  have 
mended   the   tear  themselves.     Once   again  they 
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hear  the  soft  swish  of  silk  on  silk  ;  they  who  have 
known  the  dull  plash  of  the  weighted  sail,  when 
the  engines  ceased  for  a  while  and  the  screw  was 
still. 

For  them  there  are  still  fairies  in  the  land. 
They  marvel  at  the  soft,  fleecy  dresses ;  they 
who  know  the  severe  yellow  robe  of  the  Buddhist 
and  the  hybrid  garments  of  the  Baralong.  They 
have  seen  the  bare  black  back  of  the  coolie  dry 
white  after  toil ;  and  they  bow  down  and  worship 
at  the  creations  of  Fashion  and  Face  Specialists. 

They  flock  to  the  soft-lighted  supper-rooms  to 
enjoy  the  cadence  of  music  and  laughter ;  they 
who  have  suffered  the  chicken  of  the  dak-bungalow 
and  known  the  bizzing  of  the  eye-fly. 

They  have  seen  the  little  deceptive  puff  of  dust 
rise  lazily  where  the  rushing  bullet  strikes  the 
earth  ;  and  they  hand  round  plates  of  sandwiches 
and  cake,  and  feel  that  life  is  good. 

The  Brown  Men  understand  things.  They  have 
taken  service  where  creed  meets  creed  and  is 
worn  away  by  continual  impact ;  they  know 
human  nature  in  four  shades  and  the  white  man 
as  he  was  in  the  beginning. 

For  a  while  they  are  taking  the  best  of  life — the 
guarded  life  of  England — with  both  hands.  They 
have  earned  it. 
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UNDER  the   rush   and   bustle   of  the   day, 
by   the    gaiety   and    loneHness    of   night, 
the  movements  of  its  troubled  depths  are 
half  concealed.     But  it  is  always  there. 

For  just  beneath  the  surface  it  flows  on,  like 
the  under-rush  of  some  vast  river  big  in  flood, 
which  swirls  and  eddies  and  sweeps  along  below, 
but  only  at  intervals  reveals  itself ;  so  that  its 
force  and  volume  are  not  known  or  are  misjudged 
by  the  little  surface  ripples  which  deceive.  Thus, 
in  the  City  of  the  Great  Unrest,  a  mighty  under- 
current seethes — beneath  the  onward  rush  of 
outward  things. 

To  the  heaving  surge  and  hurry  of  the  streets, 
where  vast  oblivious  crowds  pass  to  and  fro  to 
shop  for  pleasure  or  necessity,  or  just  to  gaze  at 
unaccustomed  sights,  or  hurry  through  a  little 
social  round,  it  adds  the  deeper,  fiercer  restlessness 
of  hidden  things.  While  ordered  millions  work 
and  rest  and  sleep  in  smooth  routine  or  regulated 
lives,  it  boils  with  the  passion,  jealousy,  and  despair 
of  those  who  live  wilfully  or  blindly  by  desire. 
And    underneath    the    carelessness    and    mirth    of 
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all  who  dine  or  sup  or  watch  the  play,  in  quiet 
respectability  or  guarded  ease,  it  surges,  swollen 
with  realities  of  love  and  sin  and  avarice  and 
want. 

Silent,  submerged,  and  turgid  with  intrigue,  it 
seethes  with  the  complexities  of  unbridled  lives 
and  the  tossing  destinies  of  those  who  do  not 
know  the  life  of  home,  but  struggle  fiercely  through 
a  swirl  of  plots  and  strife  and  robbery  and  fear. 

The  driftwood  of  its  flood  is  mad  humanity. 
Wild,  lawless  men  who  do  not  stop  to  think, 
except  to  manage  women,  raise  a  loan,  or  circum- 
vent their  pressing  creditors.  Men  who  still 
seek  adventures  of  their  youth,  or  because  of  their 
loneliness  lead  double  lives.  Suave,  callous  men, 
who  smile  and  screw  their  eyes,  while  they  listen 
to  a  woman's  tearful  prayers,  or  threats  of  hate 
from  creatures  in  their  power,  or  gauge  the  gulli- 
bility of  those  they  engineer  acquaintance  with, 
to  rob.  And  men  with  bloated  faces  and  loose 
mouths,  who  talk  the  jargon  of  the  betting-ring, 
and  bring  the  roguery  of  racing  tricks  and  a 
gambler's  licence  to  guide  their  lives.  And  all 
the  hirelings  of  vice  and  crime,  who  take  their 
orders  for  shameful  deeds  in  drinking-bars  ;  nor 
care  for  whom  they  spy  or  whom  they  trap,  so 
long  as  they  can  earn  the  means  to   self-indulge. 

Swelling  the  turbid  stream  of  men's  iniquities 
are  women,  loving  and  deceiving  men ;  and  many 
who  obey  from  want  or  fear.  Vain  women,  crazed 
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with  rivalry  and  pride,  smiling  with  advertised 
integrity,  who  trade  on  the  passions  of  enamoured 
men  to  pay  their  debts  and  help  them  flaunt 
abroad.  Frail,  dainty  women,  born  to  be  caressed, 
who  idolize  some  careless,  bragging  youth,  or 
yield  to  a  crafty  blackmailer,  because  they  fret 
or  wither  in  their  homes.  Mad,  reckless  women, 
jealous  for  an  age,  who  hang  a  leaden  weight  of 
fearing  years,  as  tribute  to  their  importunity, 
around  the  neck  of  tempted,  threatened  men. 
The  strange,  hard  women,  married  or  divorced, 
who  never  had  or  have  forgotten  their  youth,  and 
always  live  in  company  with  men  and  help  them 
in  their  schemes,  and  talk  their  talk,  and  act  as 
a  hostess,  accomplice,  or  decoy,  at  men's  enforced 
commands.  And  they  who  reach  for  better 
company,  with  youthful  indifference  to  risk  or 
wrong,  drawn  by  the  glamour  of  pleasures  out  of 
reach.  And  all  the  many  Daughters  of  Despair, 
who  loved  an  easy  luxury  too  well,  or  wanted 
food — fierce,  callous,  cunning,  passionate,  and 
sad — who  drift  in  the  restless  currents  for  a  space, 
and  sink  and  sink,  and  finally  go  down — clutching 
and  struggling  and  gasping  as  they  drown. 

With  every  ache  and  passion  and  desire  where- 
with these  men  and  women  are  perturbed,  the 
eddying  undercurrent's  drift  is  swelled  ;  and  the 
busy,  crowded  outward  life  seems  sinister  w^ith 
wiiat  is  underneath.  For  the  little  flashes  of  its 
under-rush  are  everywhere. 
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In  the  more  secluded  places  of  the  parks,  men 
sit  and  fidget,  frowning  into  space ;  and  women, 
dressed  to  ruffle  it  in  crowds,  stare  down  an 
unfrequented  path,  sitting  and  watching  and 
pretending  not  to  look ;  and  hired  broughams 
stop  at  distant  points  just  long  enough  to  let  a 
man  step  in  ;  and  couples  pace  the  little-trodden 
grass,  talking  with  earnestness  which  shows,  but 
does  not  see.  All  keep  a  day-time  tryst  not 
safely  possible  elsewhere. 

In  the  noisy,  reeking  pack  of  drinking-halls, 
sallow-faced  evil  men,  with  cruel  eyes,  mutter 
their  angry  warnings  or  commands  into  scared 
women's  faces  blotched  with  tears  ;  or,  slouching 
in,  make  signs  to  seated  friends,  and  point  with 
little  signals  of  their  own  the  unconscious  victim 
of  their  ripening  plot ;  or  ply  with  seeming  jollity 
and  drink  a  circled  man  to  make  him  easier  to 
rob.  Girls,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  pouting 
childish  mouths,  flounce  round,  in  imitation  finery 
and  paint,  from  group  to  group  ;  and  while  they 
laugh  and  jest  and  look  around,  with  the  impudent 
self-consciousness  of  youth,  you  seem  to  see  the 
horror  of  their  end.  And,  silencing  the  clatter 
and  the  buzz,  rise  gasping,  bitten  oaths  of  fighting 
men,  or  women's  choking  cries,  as  suddenly  with 
a  sentence  and  a  blow  the  smoulderings  of  a  long 
vendetta  burst ;  and  men  or  women  hit  or  tear 
and  dodge.  And  in  the  lounges  of  the  music-halls, 
heavy  with  scent  and  hot  with  burning  lights, 
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beneath  the  ordered  crush  of  Painted  Pain  and 
the  regulated  boisterousness  of  drink,  the  under- 
current boils  and  rises  up ;  in  the  murmured 
supplications  of  a  youth,  the  corner  conferences 
of  scowling  men,  in  avoided  meetings,  and  quick 
whispered  words,  in  altercations  about  wild 
happenings,  or  in  an  angry  woman's  mocking 
smile. 

The  rushing  panorama  of  the  streets  teems  with 
the  little  scenes  which  half  disclose.  Men  stand 
as  if  to  look  into  a  shop,  while  they  watch  and 
track  a  couple  or  a  man,  with  the  furtive  cunning 
of  hired  spies — moving  with  careful  carelessness 
along  the  street.  A  cab  draws  up  against  a  quiet 
kerb,  and  the  woman  leaning  back  inside  sits 
still ;  and  where  it  stops  no  light  shows  in  the 
door,  or,  maybe,  the  house  is  empty  or  to  let. 
A  covered  carriage  passes  quickly  by,  showing  a 
flash  of  struggling  within,  and  only  the  raising  of 
the  shuttered  window  breaks  the  cry.  In  all 
the  little  actions  unexplained  by  the  everyday 
routine  of  ordered  lives,  the  undercurrent  shows  ; 
in  the  hurry  of  a  woman,  late  at  night,  who  stops 
her  cab  a  street  away  and  walks,  speeding  around 
the  corner  to  her  home  ;  in  the  fumblings  with 
an  unaccustomed  key  of  the  man  who  checks  the 
impulse  to  look  round  to  see  who  comes  along  the 
silent  street ;  in  late  departures  from  unlighted 
doors ;  in  strange  companionships  and  open  tears ; 
by   secret   signals   and   in   looks   of  hate;    in   the 
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visits  of  rich  people  to  mean  streets ;  in  the  vigils 
and  the  scuffles  of  the  night. 

The  mirth  and  brilliance  of  restaurants  hide 
more  than  they  disclose.  The  well-known  plun- 
derers of  town,  suave  and  well-dressed,  dine 
sumptuously  at  their  ease  ;  and  jewelled  women, 
notorious  for  a  list  of  ruined  men,  sup  with  some 
careless  or  unconscious  youth,  or  with  the  man 
who  helps  them  to  spend  their  gains.  These  by 
their  presence  conjure  up  the  depths.  And  the 
boredom  and  disdain  of  silent  pairs,  the  cool 
intrusion  of  unwelcome  men,  and  the  secret  passage 
of  a  scribbled  note  ruffle  the  surface  of  gay  merri- 
ment. And  even  in  the  intervals  of  plays,  the 
liungry  watching  of  a  lonely  man,  a  studied  insult 
in  the  crowded  lounge,  or  a  woman's  start  and 
glances  of  surprise,  tell  of  the  deeper  dramas  of 
real  life. 

Thus  by  an  infinite  variety  of  sudden  glimpses 
it  reveals  itself.  And  the  intricacies  of  its  mysteries 
overwhelm.  For  only  the  little  ripples  are  per- 
ceived. But  still  it  winds  and  rushes  and  sweeps 
on  in  a  tortuous,  seething,  hidden  confluence  of 
self-indulgence,  want,  intrigue,  and  crime.  And 
with  the  foolish  insolence  of  youth,  the  evil 
cunning  of  experience,  and  the  frailty,  the  cruelty, 
the  greed  of  those  who  battle  strongly  for  a  while, 
mingles  the  wreckage  of  those  who  sink.  For  in 
its  troubled  waters  many  drown. 
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YOU  will  see  it  most  frequently  at  the  season 
of  the  year  when  the  people  come  from 
the  clean  country  and  the  far  places  of 
the  earth  to  swell  the  leisured  throngs  of  London's 
summer-time.  Among  them  will  be  some  of  those 
you  once  have  met  or  known.  Theirs  is  the 
magic  face. 

Your  glimpse  of  it  is  quick  and  unexpected. 
In  the  flashing  pictures  of  the  streets  or  in  the 
places  where  the  people  crowd  it  appears  suddenly 
— through  a  lane  of  faces,  across  a  momentarily 
vacant  piece  of  road,  or  driving  by.  The  effect 
is  instantaneous.  For  a  crowded  moment  your 
surroundings  change.  Memory  looks  back ;  and 
you  see  again  some  long-forgotten  spot  and 
remember  old  incidents. 

You  meet  it  anywhere  and  anywhen.  It  passes 
you  in  the  street.  For  a  while  the  pavement  is 
a  cricket-field  ;  gold  insects  flit  against  a  lowered 
sun,  and  a  group  of  white  fielders  spread,  as  you 
go  out  to  bat.  Or,  behind  the  boundary  bushes 
of  a  barren  playground,  you  fight  again  your 
friend.     It    smiles    at    some    one    in    the    shifting 
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throng.  You  smell,  may  be,  the  dry  fragrance 
of  a  hayrick,  or  the  rankness  of  water-weed,  or 
the  luxuriance  of  ripening  fruit ;  and  you  recall  a 
rat-hunt,  illicit  expeditions  after  sport,  trouble 
about  soiled  clothes  and  a  late  tea,  or  an  early 
awkward  effort  at  a  kiss. 

In  the  Park  it  passes  down  the  crowded  chairs  ; 
and  you  sit  again  in  the  winter  warmth  of  a 
continental  cafe,  where  you  were  wont  to  learn 
the  language  colloquially  and  talked  big  talk  of 
life.  Perhaps  you  are  sitting  drinking  tea  beneath 
the  trees  at  a  foregathering.  Suddenly  the 
crowded  tables  fade,  because  of  a  face  just  seen 
across  the  lawns  ;  you  are  sprawling  in  the  smoke- 
thick  atmosphere  of  students'  rooms,  roaring  out 
husky  choruses  ;  you  can  see  the  neglected  books 
upon  the  table  and  can  hear  the  banged  jangle 
of  the  piano,  though  the  band  plays  near  at  hand. 
At  theatre  doors  it  stares  out  from  the  waiting 
pack  of  delicately  wrapped  heads  ;  and  as  you 
walk  away  the  rushing  clatter  of  the  traffic  dies 
down  to  the  babble  of  a  little  stream  and  the 
droning  hush  of  sunny  summer  fields,  where  you 
once  talked  of  love  that  was  to  last  for  ever,  and 
waiting. 

A  carriage  spanks  by  the  window  of  a  club. 
At  once  the  room  becomes  an  awninged  deck, 
where  you  sit  and  talk  seriously  of  unwise  things, 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  youth,  to  a  woman  who 
knows  the  talk  of  men  by  heart,  while  the  thud 
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of  rope  quoits  punctuates  the  monotonous  thumping 
of  the  screw,  and  the  glare  makes  sticky  stretches 
on  the  oily  sea.     Framed  by  the  background  of  a 
cab,  a  face  streaks  past.     At  once  round  the  table 
in    front    of   you    sits    five    perspiring    pyjamaed 
men  ;    once  more  you  gamble  through  the  stifling 
night,  while  the  punkah  flicks  and  winnows  jerkily, 
and  you  lose  more  than  you  can  properly  afford. 
The    occasions    and    the    memories    are    often 
curiously    different.     Maybe    you    see    it   among 
the  upturned  faces  at  a  picture-gallery  ;    so  that 
among   the   murmur    of   low   criticism  you    hear 
the  bar-side   hubbub   of    an  Eastern  club — loud, 
strangely    worded   greetings   and   boisterous   fare- 
wells, and  the  continual  ringing  clink  of  ice  against 
a  glass.     Maybe,   in  shiny  hat  and  sober  black, 
you   escort   a   lady   to    some   ceremonious    show, 
talking   of  the   guarded   life   of  home.     As   in   a 
flash,  you  see,  because  of  the  magic  of  a  passing 
face,  wild  scenes  of  week-end  revelry  in  the  lonely 
places   where   men  ride  for   miles  to   escape  the 
burden   of  their   solitude.     And   as   you   dine   or 
sup  amid  the  noisy  merriment  of  restaurants,  a 
laughing  face  transforms  for  a  minute  the  glint 
and  sparkle  of  the  scene  to  an  open  wind-washed 
space  of  clouds  and  grass,  or  the  desolate  erections 
of  an  isolated  mine.     A  profile  bends  into   sight 
down  the  crowded  room ;  and  because  of  it  you 
feel  again  the  burning  of  the  sun  upon  your  back 
as  you  squelch  through  the  mire  of  paddy-fields 
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to  beat  up  snipe ;  or  remember  a  long-forgotten 
first  disgust  at  an  assembly  of  gorged  vultures  on 
the  veldt.  Perhaps  some  one  passes  out  or  comes 
in  late  ;  you  hear,  amid  the  buzzing  clatter  of 
the  feeding  throngs,  the  insistent  dripping  of 
drenched  jungle,  the  scream  of  an  eagle,  or  the 
rhythmical  thump  of  tom-toms  and  the  blare  of 
temple  horns  ;  and  while  you  hear  you  see — 
strange  craft  upon  a  swollen  river,  or  an  arid 
outcrop  amid  great  wastes  of  sand,  or  the  white 
dust  rising  upwards  among  the  padding  crowds 
of  packed  bazaars. 

The  incident  recalled  may  be  quite  trivial. 
But  it  comes  with  a  sudden,  unconnected  vividness 
that  only  the  strange  suggestive  power  of  a  face 
can  bring.  Even  chance  likenesses  can  change 
both  time  and  scene.  So  that  your  companion 
wonders  why  you  do  not  answer ;  or,  if  you  are 
alone,  you  laugh  or  screw  your  face,  or  sigh  because 
of  the  passing  of  the  wonder-years. 
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WHERE  the  ladies  are,  there  will  you  find 
them  —  waiting  —  waiting.  They  stand 
at  the  open  doors  of  drawing-rooms ; 
they  pace  the  entrance  halls  of  flats  ;  they  frown 
on  the  world  from  the  doorsteps  of  private  houses  ; 
in  the  street  also  they  watch  the  traffic,  without 
observing,  desolate  or  fierce.  They  wait  hope- 
lessly, and  gain  no  credit  for  their  waiting. 

Mostly  they  strive  for  dignity  and  calm,  but  a 
suppressed  restlessness  pervades  their  mien  ;  they 
show  fret,  as  a  cloaked  sprinter  fidgeting  to  strip 
or  a  thoroughbred  coming  to  the  gate ;  their 
movements  are  of  action  in  restraint. 

Little  signals  of  distress  betray  them. 

In  the  drawing-rooms  they  pull  down  their 
waistcoats,  which  are  not  really  rucked,  and 
massage  their  gloved  fingers  to  get  a  tighter  fit ; 
some  daring  ones  rattle  the  handle  of  the  door, 
but  they  are  few.  In  the  hall  they  stare,  unin- 
terested, at  spurious  Bartolozzis,  or  play  imaginary 
golf  strokes  with  their  umbrella.  On  the  doorstep 
they  smoke  furiously,  and  their  boot-toes  are 
white  from  the  little  kicks  against  the  stone.  The 
tapping  of  their  ferrules  is  heard  in  the  streets. 
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For  all  their  manifold  impatience,  they  bear 
their  boredom  bravely,  and  do  not  often  rebel — 
until  afterwards  ;    then  there  is  usually  trouble. 

It  is  not  that  they  mind  the  waiting.  In  this 
they  are  as  other  men,  well  schooled  in  the  femi- 
nine prolongation  of  minutes.  They  know  the 
lengthening  periods  of  the  toilet,  as  the  last  few 
subtle  dabs  and  pushes  are  added  with  effect; 
they  know  the  how-long  of  getting  ready  and  the 
time  necessary  for  womenfolk  to  dress.  That  is 
different.  That  is  the  necessary  preparation, 
which  they  must  perforce  condone  in  consideration 
of  the  results. 

But  this  is  a  vigil  of  no  reason,  a  burlesque 
anti-climax  with  no  result,  save  bored  anger  and 
the  bitterness  of  reproach.  It  ends  in  both,  when 
it  does  end  ;  and  they  have  some  reason  for  their 
wrath. 

A  long  time  since  they  have  made  their  adieus, 
and  still  they  are  waiting.  It  may  be  a  duty  call 
of  formality  to  which  they  have  been  dragged, 
beguiled  with  honeyed  words  ;  it  may  be  just  a 
friendly  drop-in  to  fix  some  future  foregathering ; 
it  may  be  a  chance  meeting  in  the  street.  What- 
ever the  beginning,  the  end  seems  a  very  long 
way  off.     No  wonder  that  they  fume. 

They  get  so  tired  of  waiting  for  the  words 
without  end — the  last  words  of  women's  casual 
good-byes. 
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SLOWLY  and  slowly  the  stealthy,  stretchmg 
blue  pervades  the  sky  ;  and  for  a  while 
all  else  seems  gloomier.  Then  gradually 
the  weird  transparent  deepness  of  the  dawn 
descends  and  floods  the  streets.  So  that  the 
houses  and  the  buildings  come  to  shape  out  of 
the  empty  nothingness  of  night,  and  jag  the  faint, 
increasing  glimmer  overhead  with  broken  sil- 
houettes that  grow  and  materialise.  During  a 
space  the  soft  strange  luminousness  makes  all 
things  seem  unreal.  Then  with  a  curious  sudden- 
ness it  is  light. 

The  day  is  come  ;  and  in  the  first  fresh  clearness 
of  its  early  hours  there  is  repose.  The  City  of  the 
Great  Unrest  is  wrapped  in  the  innocence  of  sleep. 

For  when  the  full  light  of  morning  has  succeeded 
the  wonder  of  the  dawn,  only  the  remnants  of 
revelry  return  to  bed,  and  only  the  beginnings  of 
work  are  heard  to  stir.  The  queer,  clear  quiet 
of  the  day's  first  hours  prevails.  And  the  solem- 
nity of  stillness  seems  more  strange,  because  of 
the  interminable  surrounding  miles  of  crowded 
emptiness. 
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It  is  as  the  awe-ful  contrast  of  a  face  in  death. 

The  flashing  illuminated  clatter  of  the  night 
has  hardly  ceased  ;  you  recollect  the  rush  and 
turmoil  of  the  day  before  ;  the  roar  is  with  you 
still.  But,  as  you  walk,  the  twittering  of  the 
sparrows  seems  loud,  by  reason  of  the  all-pervading 
calm  ;  and  the  features  of  the  city  seem  grown 
cold. 

Without  the  accustomed  crowds,  new  aspects 
of  places  are  revealed,  and  well-known  spots  look 
unfamiliar.  Great  junctions  of  conflicting  streets 
are  peaceful  spaces,  with  curiously  shaped  bits  of 
pavement  here  and  there,  and  gaps  and  isolated 
blocks  of  buildings  around.  The  roads  seem 
broader  by  their  emptiness  ;  and  the  statues  and 
monuments  tower  strangely  in  their  solitude. 
The  shops  are  mere  blind  windows,  grimly  shuttered 
or  cavernous  displays  ;  and  vistas  of  broken  pictur- 
esque facades  above  them  attract  the  eye  because 
there  is  nothing  else  to  see.  The  empty  pave- 
ments show  unexpected  dips  and  twists ;  and 
posts,  and  seats,  and  olden  package-rests,  un- 
noticed previously  in  the  crowds,  stand  out  upon 
the  vacant  kerbs  ;  and  extra  pillar-boxes,  grown 
big  and  lonely,  rise  up  at  unexpected  corners  of 
the  streets.  The  parks  are  railed  and  gated 
wonderlands  of  mystery. 

And  on  and  on  in  front  of  you,  and  stretching 
back  and  back  behind,  and  cutting  and  crossing 
every  way,  and  meeting  and  opening  up  on  every 
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side,  are  stark,  contracting  avenues  of  emptiness 
— the  eerie,  overwhelming  emptiness  of  unpeopled 
streets. 

Through  all  this  silent  void  of  vacancy,  only 
disjointed,  isolated  life  is  seen  ;  and  all  that  is 
seen  seems  garish  or  unnatural,  by  reason  of  the 
loneliness  and  light.  For  in  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Interval,  all  but  a  few  small  areas  of  activity 
are  still,  and  only  extremes  of  work  and  play 
and  destitution  are  not  at  rest. 

With  a  sudden  intermittent  unexpectedness  you 
meet  them  ;  and  they  come  and  go.  A  policeman 
strolls  listlessly,  with  silent  tread,  and  walks  by 
force  of  habit  close  to  the  houses,  where  the  shadow 
was  ;  or  stands  in  the  doorway  of  a  shop,  with 
the  weary  apathy  which  comes,  with  watching, 
at  the  dawn.  With  a  hollow  flop  and  a  louder 
trundling  of  wheels,  a  carriage  of  late  last  revellers 
of  a  dance  goes  home  ;  and  at  the  open  window 
a  flushed  face  leans,  from  out  great  piles  of  white, 
in  a  languorous  abandon,  to  catch  the  morning 
air;  and  back  against  the  cushions,  jewels  shine 
upon  a  woman's  uncovered  throat,  palely  by  reason 
of  the  morning  light.  A  cat  pads  unconcernedly 
across  the  road,  with  a  sinuous  sway  of  rippling 
fur,  and  slithers  through  the  railings  of  an  area 
gate.  And  every  here  and  there,  upon  a  seat  or 
in  a  huddled,  muddied  bundle  on  a  step,  one  of 
the  evil  shadow-creatures  of  the  night,  too  worn- 
out  to  creep  into  a  corner  where  the  light  comes 
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last,  lies  with  a  carefully  shielded  face.  A  naked 
bit  of  shrunken  leg  above  the  bursted  boot,  or 
the  matted  tangle  of  the  sunken  head  betrays 
their  misery.  The  cool,  fresh  daylight  makes 
their  plight  more  horrible. 

Occasionally  a  shabby  nondescript,  not  tramp 
or  citizen,  trudges  by;  and  the  odd,  unfathomable 
preoccupation  of  his  look  raises  a  wonder  at  his 
early  walk.  A  youth,  in  a  buttoned-up  overcoat 
and  opera  hat,  swings  jauntily  along  ;  but  the 
furtive  blood-shot  eyes  and  the  brutalized  refine- 
ment in  his  face  belie  his  nonchalance.  Or  some- 
thing shivering,  that  was  once  a  woman,  slinks  past. 
And  now  and  then  dilapidated  cabs  tittup  and 
jangle  harshly  through  the  streets  ;  the  late  or 
early  motor-car  swishes  by.  In  them  the  haggard 
weariness  of  travel  or  dissipation  stares  out  or 
leans  back  and  sleeps.  A  lank,  flat-footed  waiter 
dodders  quickly  home,  and  an  early  labourer 
strolls  leisurely  to  work.  The  glow  of  the  coffee- 
stalls  has  disappeared  ;  and  the  scraps  and  debris 
of  the  night's  repasts,  upon  the  ground  in  front, 
add  to  the  meanness  of  their  morning  look  ;  the 
owner  sits  inside  and  nods. 

So,  in  the  first  fresh  stillness  of  another  day, 
only  occasional  reverberations  of  the  city's  life  are 
heard — a  tramp;  the  whispering  scrape  of  worn 
feet;  the  growing,  dying  clatter  of  a  cab;  hoots 
from  a  river- tug;  a  hidden  cough.  And  all  is 
still  again.  Tlie  silence  seems  to  fill  and  per- 
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meate  the  gaunt,  blank  rows  of  houses,  and  settle 
down,  so  that  the  echo  of  your  tread  sounds  rude. 
For  all  around  is  hidden,  sleeping  life. 

In  all  this  silent,  hollow  emptiness,  where  work, 
and  play,  and  sin,  and  sorrow  sleep,  a  certain 
wonder  grows  ;  and  the  pathos  of  the  temporary 
peacefulness  insists.  Because  the  oblivion  of  the 
Interval  is  so  short. 

It  is  as  if,  in  the  City  of  the  Great  Unrest,  the 
people  had  to  hurry  at  their  sleep.  The  crowds 
who  fight  and  cringe  for  a  competence  are  hardly 
rested  ;  the  herds  who  drudge  for  the  wherewithal 
to  live  are  tired  yet ;  and  they  who  plot  for  wealth 
still  think  in  their  early  sleep.  Fair  women, 
sighing  from  a  day  and  night  of  fevered  gaiety, 
have  only  recently  undone  their  hair  ;  late  revellers 
have  but  closed  their  aching  eyes  ;  and  legions 
of  pleasure-worn  wealthy  toss  in  the  first  half- 
conscious  fidget  of  weariness.  Hot,  wide-eyed 
scheming  and  self-questioning  have  lately  dozed  ; 
and  they  who  would  willingly  forget  the  night 
have  just  succeeded  in  forgetfulness.  But  the 
beginnings  of  another  day's  intensity  already 
stir. 

Very  soon  all  must  commence  again.  According 
to  their  circumstances,  they  must  set  their  face, 
or  frown,  or  smile,  and  hurry  through  another 
day  of  toil  or  pleasure  or  busyness  or  merriment. 
Of  their  necessity  or  unsatisfied  desire,  they  will 
cheat  another  night  with  various  excited  gaiety. 
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And  many  must  meet  a  waking  weight  of  anxiety 
or  shame. 

Because,  with  the  renewal  of  the  city's  rushing 
day,  the  burden  of  remembered  difficulties,  or 
wrongs,  or  iniquities  returns ;  and  during  the 
night  new  sin  has  grown  old.  All  must  be  faced 
and  grappled  with  and  hid. 

Thus  the  empty  stillness  of  the  peaceful  streets 
is  fraught  with  a  certain  weird  significance.  The 
sleeping  oblivion  of  the  city  seems  ominous.  For 
almost  immediately  the  rush  and  struggle  cease, 
the  struggle  and  the  rush  begin  again — impelled 
by  the  inevitable  intricacies  of  herded  human 
lives.  The  Interval  is  only  a  little  lull  between 
the  storms. 
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WITH  secret  thought  and  never-ending 
ingenuity  they  scheme  and  venture  and 
contrive,  behind  their  smiles.  The  object 
of  their  effort  is  display  and  luxury — beyond 
their  means. 

The  beginnings  of  their  conditions  are  various. 
They  may  be  the  womenfolk  of  impoverished 
rank,  or  ambitious  wives  of  busy,  thrifty  men,  or 
co-partners  with  their  husbands  in  a  rich  pretence, 
or  the  hybrids  of  society — single  women  and 
separated  wives — who  once  knew  wealth  and  still 
need  luxuries.  But  whatever  be  their  state  they 
always  want ;  whatever  they  have  is  never  quite 
enough.  For  by  birth  or  circumstances  or  tem- 
perament they  take  their  place  in  the  circles  where 
wealth  or  the  appearances  of  wealth  are  para- 
mount ;  and  their  vanity  is  greater  than  their 
means.  Thus  only  an  outer  affluence  is  theirs  ; 
and  the  continual  deficiency  adds  a  burden  of 
desperate  contrivance  to  their  life. 

But  once  the  glamour  of  the  Big  Grey  City's 
pleasure-round  has  enthralled  them,  the  glittering 
whirl   of  wealthy   emulation   blinds   their   senses. 
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They  judge  and  desire  to  be  judged  by  what  is 
seen.  And  the  restless  goad  of  woman's  jealousy 
eggs  them  to  compete  in  a  hopeless  contest  of 
extravagance  with  those  who  are  really  rich.  So 
they  expend  themselves  in  one  long  handicap  of 
harassment. 

An  ominous  imitation  marks  their  rivalry. 
They  make  a  competition  of  their  life  ;  and  their 
only  estimate  of  worth  is  outward  things.  But 
though  they  chance  their  credit  to  vie  in  the 
daring  of  enticing  gowns,  and  risk  their  health 
for  social  victories,  and  their  reputation,  if  there 
be  need,  to  gain  a  distinction  of  extravagance, 
always  they  play  for  safe  conformity.  Even  their 
appearance  they  fashion  to  a  common  design.  It 
is  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  be  themselves. 

Thus  though  they  may  be  sinuous  with  caressing 
grace,  or  superb  in  the  maturity  of  their  prime,  or 
smartly  spare,  a  certain  similarity  shapes  their 
mien ;  they  move  with  the  carelessness  of  indolence, 
as  if  they  were  bored  by  having  all  they  want. 
They  may  be  imperious,  with  haughty  eyes,  or 
dainty  in  the  prettiness  of  miniature,  or  attractive 
with  a  brilliance  of  wit,  but  a  monotone  of  tired 
utterance  blends  their  speech ;  they  assume  a 
fashionable  fatigue,  and  only  the  merest  suggestion 
of  strained  tension  in  their  eyes  shows  that  their 
weariness  is  real.  They  smile  and  smile  with 
almost  wanton  insolence  in  order  that  the  drooping 
lip  of  worry  may  not  be  seen.  A  disguise  of 
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curls  and  crimping  spoils  their  hair,  lest  they 
should  be  suspected  of  economy ;  and  because 
in  their  manoeuvrings  they  fade,  a  universal  tinge 
of  powdered  bloom  hides  the  pallor  that  might  be 
attributed  to  care.  So  always  they  strive  to  be 
and  to  behave  as  if  they  were  comfortably  affluent. 

And  as  they  arrange  their  manner  or  their 
dress  into  a  deadening  level  of  uniformity,  so  they 
compress  their  mind.  For  only  by  obliteration 
of  themselves  can  they  succeed. 

They  think  and  think  and  think  about  their 
contrivances,  but  they  school  themselves  to  an 
oblivion  of  inner  consciousness ;  for  real  originality 
of  thought  defeats  their  ends.  So  that  in  time 
they  grow  insensible  to  old  beliefs,  and  learn  to 
think  no  subterfuge  unjustified,  nor  any  secret 
cost  in  pride  or  principles  too  great  for  the  open 
honour  of  seeming  a  success.  And  at  first  they 
soothe  the  twinges  of  regret  for  lost  ideals  with 
false  excuses  about  necessity,  until  the  necessity 
crowds  out  their  recollection,  and  they  forget  to 
feel  ashamed.  In  the  development  of  themselves 
they  lose  themselves  to  gain  a  necessary  disguising 
nonchalance. 

They  need  this  indifference  of  their  manner  in 
their  mind.  For  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  ambi- 
tions the  necessity  of  success  becomes  their  law  ; 
and  they  work  with  a  pitiless  ingenuity  of  will. 
They  consider  nobody  and  do  not  spare  them- 
selves.    Uplifted  with  the  joy  of  being  fashionable, 
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they  suffer  martyrdoms  of  risk  and  fear  ;  and  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  brace  their  harassed  energies 
with  drugs  or  wines,  so  that  they  may  forget. 
They  frown  out  wonderments  of  dress,  while  the 
chances  of  new  credit  and  the  dangers  of  old  debts 
make  all  invention  difficult ;  and  they  consult 
enthusiastically  on  the  merits  of  a  wrap  with  those 
whom  they  know  are  thinking  more  about  when 
they  will  be  paid.  But  they  trust  to  the  chances 
of  their  life  to  meet  or  escape  their  bills  ;  or  with 
a  calculating  knowledge  of  their  influence,  they 
patronise  small  dressmakers,  and  pay — in  promises 
of  introductions.  With  cunning  audacity  they 
send  for  hats,  not  any  one  of  which  they  mean  to 
buy,  and  wear  the  property  of  milliners  for  once 
and  send  them  back.  For  in  their  need  of  clothes 
they  dare  anything. 

But  nobody  must  see  a  sign  of  need.  So  though 
the  exactions  of  their  scheming  racks  their  mind, 
the  subtle  secrecy  of  woman's  methods  cloaks 
their  aims.  The  clenched  determination  to  com- 
pete, that  gains  them  a  seat  in  the  carriage  of  an 
acquaintance,  or  entry  to  a  privileged  enclosure, 
must  be  hid  behind  the  languor  of  a  smile ;  they 
must  loll  back  at  ease,  or  lounge  insolently  among 
the  exclusive  throng,  as  if  their  only  effort  was 
to  wear  their  clothes.  The  racing  revolutions  of 
their  brain  must  needs  go  on,  but  only  beneath 
a  laughing  indolence,  as  they  listen  to  the  chatter 
of  a  youth,  at  some  gay  function,  whose  escort 
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saves  them  the  impossible  expense  of  getting 
there  ;  and  their  pressing  embarrassments  must 
be  concealed  by  offered  sympathy  or  a  raciness  of 
wit,  for  him  whom  they  single  out  at  smart  fore- 
gatherings  to  feed  them  and  take  them  home. 
And  in  the  sparkle  and  shaded  brilliance  of  restau- 
rants they  must  repay  their  host  as  he  expects 
— with  leaning  attitudes  of  friendliness,  while 
they  envy  him  the  value  of  his  studs  ;  or  with 
appreciative  merriment  or  wide-eyed  interest  at 
what  he  says,  though  they  are  wondering  what 
new  difficulty  the  morning  post  will  bring.  Thus 
ahvays  they  must  seem  to  be  amused  or  interested 
or  correctly  bored. 

But  though  they  pretend  haughtiness  and  enthu- 
siasm and  carelessness  and  all  the  emotions  to 
achieve  their  ends,  only  their  hardness  and  their 
cleverness  are  real ;  the  rest  are  of  necessity 
assumed  to  hide  their  needs.  For  before  all  else 
they  must  not  seem  to  care.  Their  efforts  to 
conceal  their  efforts  add  to  their  difficulties.  Still 
they  strive  on. 

The  especial  victims  of  their  ingenuity  are  men. 
For  they  look  at  them  with  calculating  eyes,  and 
value  them  by  an  experience  of  man's  wants  and 
vanity  and  chivalry  and  fears.  To  each  who 
comes  within  their  sphere  of  plundering  they  mete 
out  the  required  return — smiles  or  flattery  or 
kisses,  or  even  tears.  For  the  range  of  their 
repertoire  is  limitless  within  the  limits  of  an  acted 
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part ;  and  they  use  it  cunningly  to  gain  them 
paying  escorts  and  temporary  hosts — and  cash. 
Because  sooner  or  later  they  break  this  first 
restraint.     Such  is  the  habit  of  their  urgency. 

They  gauge  the  possibilities  wonderfully.  They 
do  not  often  risk  the  disillusionment  of  a  youth 
with  big  demands ;  but  they  trade  on  the  weakness 
of  white-haired  men  to  be  seen  continually  in 
women's  company.  They  pose  as  victims  of 
disaster  so  as  to  cash  the  honest  sympathy  of 
simple  friends  ;  and  they  use  the  dead  tenderness 
of  tempted  men  for  years,  pestering  for  advice 
about  their  debts,  in  weeping  or  with  straight 
hard  looks  which  threaten  while  they  hint  for 
aid.  With  enamoured  or  calculating  men  they 
fence  in  a  duel  of  expectancy  over  a  period  of 
many  gifts,  and  do  not  always  win.  Thus  in  a 
blunting  traffic  of  companionship  they  take  a 
varied  toll. 

But  in  spite  of  their  shifts  and  plunderings  and 
subterfuge,  they  avoid  all  noticeable  extremes  and 
illegalities  and  manage  to  escape  a  public  shame. 
For  they  never  lose  their  hold  upon  themselves. 
So  though  they  suffer  days  of  anxious  dread,  and 
nights  of  dazed  wondering,  and  moments  of  dis- 
tressing fear,  they  still  retain  an  honourable  repute. 

Yet  in  their,  ceaseless  struggle  they  grow  hard 
— with  the  bitter  hardness  that  really  does  not 
feel.     Their  safety  lies  in  this  pitiable  exchange 
— and  also  their  penalty  in  after  years. 
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THOUGH  he  is  old,  with  tangled  hair  and 
rough,  disreputable  clothes,  he  rules  the 
rich ;  and  all  have  fear  of  him,  because  of 
the  ruin  and  discomfort  that  he  spreads. 

Nevertheless  he  comes,  unheedingly,  according 
to  his  will,  visiting  the  places  where  the  people 
crowd,  at  the  hour  that  they  do  so — cunningly. 
For  it  delights  him  to  display  his  power. 

His  advent  is  the  signal  for  a  great  stampede. 

Fierce,  white-haired  martinets,  authorities  on 
tactics,  scowl  and  scatter  at  his  coming.  Portly 
politicians  and  lean  law-givers  of  the  courts,  who 
seek  a  short  repose,  move  without  argument  or 
threat  against  his  will.  Brave  and  strong  men, 
who  have  won  medals  in  war  and  cups  in  sport, 
hurry,  with  seeming  carelessness,  away.  And 
debonair  youths,  of  sumptuous  attire,  suddenly 
become  limp  fugitives,  seeking  safety  from  his 
aims. 

He  respects  no  person  in  his  path,  and  takes 
no  cognizance  of  sex.  No  one  escapes  who  stays ; 
thus  all  give  way. 

Fair  women,   imperious  in  the  consciousness  of 
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beauty  or  surpassing  clothes,  who  take  a  universal 
homage  as  a  right,  scuttle  aside  with  bunched, 
revealing  skirts.  At  sight  of  him  old  ladies  stand 
irresolute,  like  startled  hares,  and  then  flee  any- 
ways with  double  backs.  Even  the  young  must 
suffer  if  they  stay  ;  and  wide-eyed  nurses  drive 
or  lift  their  charges,  fearfully,  beyond  his  reach. 

Withal,  he  gives  no  sign  that  he  is  conscious  of 
his  mastery. 

He  says  no  word,  nor  does  he  look  about  him 
as  he  goes  ;  slowly  and  silently  and  steadily  he 
moves  along,  with  the  fixed  stare  of  one  who  has 
a  duty  to  perform. 

Thus  he  comes  ;  and  there  is  panic  at  his  relent- 
less approach.  For  he  drives  a  watering-cart, 
in  full  play,  down  the  pathways  of  the  park. 
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THEY  are  brave  with  the  silent  steadfast- 
ness which  counts.  For  they  go  down 
into  the  packed  ranks  of  those  who 
struggle  to  exist  respectably,  without  help,  without 
hope  of  rest,  and  with  no  chance  of  gain  ;  and 
they  are  women  past  the  age  of  youth,  and, 
maybe,  entering  the  youth  of  age,  who  never 
learned  to  work. 

Some  unexpected  cause  has  changed  their 
life.  Death  or  a  sudden  poverty,  misunder- 
standings, perhaps  a  wrong,  have  left  them  to 
fend  and  battle  for  themselves  among  the  unskilled 
labourers  at  little  things  who  labour  with  their 
fingers  and  their  brain,  in  the  Big  Grey  City 
where  men  game  with  lives  and  do  not  count 
the  pieces  that  are  lost  to  win  their  stake. 

Theirs  is  no  sudden  craze  or  make-believe  which 
pays  big  fees  for  learning  never  meant  to  be 
applied ;  or  plays  at  a  dainty,  interesting  work  to 
while  away  some  empty  morning  hours;  or  wears 
a  little  apron  of  lawn  and  serves  expensive  tea 
in  dim-lit  rooms.  They  do  not  seek  their  occupa- 
tion as  an  excuse  to  gain  release  from  home  and 
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see  imagined  Life  without  restraint.  They  work 
to  make  a  home,  and  know  the  stress  and  welter 
of  real  life — the  struggling  life  where  credit  lasts 
a  week.  But  so  long  as  they  can  earn  the  where- 
withal to  pay  for  their  small  wants,  they  are,  or 
pretend  to  be,  content. 

This  is  the  only  glamour  of  their  toil ;  for,  of 
their  necessity,  they  cannot  choose.  Therefore 
they  do  the  work  which  dulls  the  brain,  or  makes 
of  their  fingers  tired,  worn  machines,  or  blunts 
their  susceptibilities,  or  strains  their  eyes  for 
what  is  just,  or  not,  enough  to  live  upon.  So 
for  the  havoc  of  their  ill-paid  toil  they  cannot 
save. 

They  do  not  do  the  work  they  feel  they  must, 
or  think  they  can,  or  hope  will  pass  the  time,  for 
personal  pleasure,  profit,  or  applause.  They  work 
to  live. 

Thus,  though  they  do  not  bind  expensive  books, 
working  in  coloured  calf  with  costly  tools,  in  the 
libraries  they  stand  about  for  hours,  to  classify  and 
catalogue  long  rows;  or  they  hunt  a  reference  in 
dusty  tomes ;  or  wrestle  wearily  with  cumbrous 
files  of  years-old  newspapers,  to  earn  the  sorry 
pittance  paid  to  those  who  gather  long-forgotten 
facts  from  print.  They  do  not  draw  or  paint  in 
studios,  upheld  by  hope  through  headaches  and 
despair,  or  self-consoled  for  mediocre  work  by 
freedom,  an  income,  and  cigarettes  ;  but  in  the 
drear  of  one  grimy-windowed  room,  they  colour 
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hundreds  of  merry  Christmas  cards,  and  lay  them 
out  upon  the  bed  to  dry.  They  do  not  traffic, 
under  foreign  names,  in  hats  and  clothes,  and 
spend  their  time  in  the  places  of  the  rich,  superbly 
dressed,  as  an  advertisement ;  they  make  the 
dainty  things  that  others  sell,  working  with 
conscientious  stitch,  and  painful  industry,  and 
peering  care,  at  home  or  in  the  workrooms  of  the 
shops  ;  and  by  their  drudgery  of  hand  and  eye 
they  earn  an  extra  price  from  those  who  buy  and 
a  pittance  for  themselves  from  those  who  sell. 
Nor  do  they  photograph  their  friends  for  gain, 
in  dainty  rooms  with  canvas-covered  walls  ;  but 
in  some  back,  ill-ventilated  hutch,  filled  with  the 
acrid  smell  of  rancid  paste,  they  alter  and  finish, 
with  frowning  care,  the  smile,  the  simper,  and  the 
half-turned  face  ;  and  as  they  correct  an  error 
in  an  eye  to  please  the  vanity  of  those  who  pay, 
they  strain  their  sight  to  pay  for  what  they  need. 
Though  they  daily  write  a  heavy  count  of  many 
thousands  of  scribbled  words,  they  do  not  know 
the  pride  of  authorship,  nor  yet  the  pain  of  putting 
words  into  print;  but  only  the  anxious,  driving 
haste  of  writing  names  of  people,  streets,  and 
towns  on  countless  envelopes — enough  to  earn 
a  wage. 

For  in  all  the  various  situations  that  they  fill, 
they  do  the  work  which  needs  no  special  gift  of 
mind  or  face  or  form  ;  the  work  which  thousands 
can  do  as  well  ;    the  work  which  thousands  wait 
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and  crave  to  do.     And  by  the  need  and  hunger  of 
these  multitudes  their  wage  is  fixed. 

Thus,  though  a  certain  wondrous  pride  sustains 
them,  so  that  they  work  on  without  talking  of 
the  future  or  the  past,  they  always  fear.  For 
they  know,  just  as  well  as  they  who  hire  them, 
the  worthless  value  of  their  services. 

This  is  a  knowledge  they  acquire  soon.     They 
know  the  tied-up  bundles  of  replies  to  three  short 
lines  of  an  advertisement :    the  earnest  requests 
for    interviews,    the    stamped    envelopes    enclosed 
for  a  reply,  the  pitiable  attempts  at  self-description, 
the  testimonials,   and  the  efforts  at  self-praise — 
all  of  them  written  with  surpassing  care.     They 
know    the    thought,    the    doubt,    the    tearing-up, 
that  go  to  make  that  final  letter  right ;  and  they 
know   the   pathetic  gamble   of  the   extra   stamp. 
They  learn  the  varied  imaginings  of  waiting  days, 
which  dread  to  leave  the  house — the  waking  hope, 
the  morning  disappointment,  the  hourly  consola- 
tion  and  doubt,   the  dragged   suspense,   and  the 
slowly   growing   evening   despair.     They   recollect 
the   pitiful    preparatory   smartening   up,    to    hide 
their  need,  which  strangers  never  really  see,  the 
humble  waiting  at  the  office  counter,  the  patronage 
of  youthful  clerks,  the  stare  of  other  applicants, 
and   their   own   anxious   scrutiny   of  reappearing 
faces  to  detect  what  has  happened  in  that  unknown 
private    room.     Nor    do    they    easily    forget    the 
strained  composure  of  the  interview,  the  hopeless 
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wondering  of  failure,  or  the  awkward,  stumbling 
agitation  at  success. 

So,  from  their  knowledge  and  imagination 
grows  their  fear — the  sickening,  griping  fear  of 
going  under,  which  clutches  suddenly,  or  lasts 
for  days  with  a  haunting,  elusive  something  to 
be  faced. 

This  lurking,  shadowy  consciousness  of  dread 
is  always  in  the  background  of  their  mind.  They 
hear  it  in  the  beggar's  whining  plaint,  and  give 
what  they  can  very  ill-afford  ;  they  hear  it  in  the 
wind  and  rain  at  night,  and  think  of  the  desolation 
of  the  streets.  They  see  it  old,  grey-haired,  and 
blasphemous,  digging  crooked  fingers  in  the  dust- 
bins on  the  kerb  ;  or  faintly  offering  matches  to 
the  crowd.  It  stares  at  them  from  out  the  clean- 
typed  page,  as  they  tap  out  folios  at  racing  speed, 
called  up  by  some  chance  word.  It  dogs  them  as 
they  tramp  from  door  to  door,  or  climb,  so 
wearily,  high  flights  of  stairs  to  ask  rude  people 
to  subscribe  to  books  or  have  their  name  in  a 
directory  or  pay  a  premium  to  insure  their  keys. 
And  from  the  corners  of  the  streets,  at  night,  it 
grins  and  whispers  at  the  younger  ones,  so  that 
they  gulp  and  hurry,  shuddering,  home. 

Their  fear  unconsciously  for  ever  drives  them 
on,  so  that  they  seem  to  hurry  to  escape — at  work 
and  as  they  journey  to  and  fro.  And  during  the 
moments  of  enforced  repose,  in  train  or  omnibus, 
they  read — not  papers  which  remind  them  of  life, 
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and  print  long  columns  of  requests  for  work, 
but  story-books  of  guarded  comfortable  homes, 
and  love.  And  in  the  evening,  the  lucky  ones 
are  they  who  go  to  bed  at  once  and  sleep — the 
dead  sleep  of  exhaustion  which  wipes  out ;  for 
at  night  the  echo  of  the  city's  roar  turns  to  the 
voices  of  the  crowds  who  want. 

With  all  the  varying  burdens  of  their  fear — 
sickness  and  accident,  employers'  whims  and 
jealousy,  and  youthful  rivalry — they  work  on 
steadily  from  year  to  year  with  a  pride  which 
refuses  to  cry  out — aloud.  And  only  in  the 
hunted,  tired  eyes,  the  blank,  dead  stare,  the 
faded,  drawn  face,  and  the  shabby  nonconformities 
of  dress,  do  they  involuntarily  reveal  their  state. 

So  they  keep  on — working,  earning,  fearing — 
without  hope  of  rescue  from  their  thraldom. 
They  have  been  forced  to  enter  for  a  race  where 
there  is  no  winning-post,  only  a  finish,  which  is 
a  very  long  way  off.  Because  it  is  a  very  long 
way  off,  they  fear. 
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FOR  interlacing  miles  of  murky  streets  it 
presses  up  great  structures  to  the  sky 
in  packed  fagades — grim  buildings  in  an 
atmosphere  of  gloom ;  and  criss-cross  wires 
bind  it  down. 

In  all  its  wedged  and  crowded  dinginess,  where 
millions  spend  great  slices  of  their  lives,  there 
are  no  homes,  except  an  occasional  top-storey 
room.  Block  upon  block,  blank  windows  seem 
to  frown.  For  here  men  only  come  in  search  of 
wealth,  or  a  competence,  or  the  wherewithal  to 
live.  In  vast  converging  crowds  they  come  during 
the  morning  hours  of  the  day,  and  swarm  and 
press  into  its  sombre  labyrinths.  Into  the  door- 
ways of  its  thoroughfares,  into  dark  courts  and 
alleys  and  crooked  streets,  through  passages  and 
archways,  and  down  steps  they  disappear,  to 
drudge  or  direct  or  scheme.  And  every  hour  of 
the  working  day  more  millions  pour  into  its  human 
pack  ;  and  millions  leave  its  precincts  for  a  while, 
or  rush  about  anxiously  from  point  to  point.  So 
that  its  streets  are  black  with  shifting  hordes  of 
hurrying    humanity — dodging    and    pushing    and 
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charging  on.  At  evening  the  hidden  milKons 
reappear,  darting  upon  the  streets  Hke  hunted 
things,  and  add  their  haste  to  one  of  the  great 
hurrying  streams  of  tired  workers  only  concerned 
with  getting  quickly  home. 

Daily  this  mighty  army  marches  in  to  fill  the 
Mart  with  life ;  and  nightly  leaves  it.  Thus 
every  day  it  regularly  stirs,  pulsates  with  feverish 
activity,  and  slows  down,  to  start  again  the  next 
day,  and  the  next.  And  though  at  intervals  its 
people  rest,  the  momentum  of  their  effort  never 
stops. 

For  in  its  centres  germinates  a  daily  mass  of 
thought  which  increases  and  continues  to  increase, 
generating  new  forces  in  the  world  of  industry 
and  commerce  and  finance.  A  ferment  of  nefari- 
ous schemes,  created  by  insolvency  and  greed, 
mingle  with  lawful  enterprise.  So,  in  vast  cycles 
of  recurring  trade,  in  tortuous  dealings  of  finance, 
in  speculation,  in  trickery,  in  fight,  the  stress  and 
struggle  of  its  turmoil  grows — quicker  and  keener 
and  fiercer  every  day. 

Because  for  this  tearing  scramble  after  wealth 
a  weight  of  principles  is  left  at  home  ;  for  they 
v/ho  are  needlessly  encumbered  lose  their  chance. 

The  faces  of  its  people  show  its  influence.  Men 
with  the  blank,  unfocussed  stare  of  burdened 
minds,  dart  through  the  crowds,  and  dodge 
mechanically ;  or  plunge  along,  with  painful 
straining  look,  as  if  they  heard  the  anger  at  delay 
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of  those  who  wait ;  or  stride  to  a  hostile  interview, 
with  the  frowning,  thin-Hpped  glare  of  stern 
resolve.  And  couples,  often  parted  by  the  crowd, 
fling  at  each  other  broken  sentences  in  the  gabbled 
speech  that  races  against  time.  Armies  of  harassed 
men  with  bags,  and  hatless,  breathless  youths 
with  documents,  and  driven  boys  with  baskets 
of  letters  for  the  post,  charge  every  way  in  tan- 
gled streaks  of  speed.  And  drawn  back  in  corners, 
men  converse,  quickly  by  reason  of  their  pre- 
cious time.  Some,  too  intent  even  to  step  aside, 
stand,  jostled  by  the  throngs,  urging  and  arguing 
in  undertones  ;  and,  as  they  talk,  they  peer  with 
searching  eyes,  to  gauge  the  suspected  cunning 
or  to  enforce  their  will. 

Amid  the  oblivious  hurry  after  gain  are  the 
apathy  and  the  aftermath  of  loss.  In  sudden 
glimpses  are  they  disclosed.  Emerging  woodenly 
from  out  a  door  of  many  names,  or  standing  list- 
lessly on  the  kerb,  bowed  with  the  brooding  stoop 
of  staring  care,  men  face  the  shock  of  ruin  or 
defeat ;  and  as  they  move  slowly  along  the  street, 
the  crowds  push  past  and  bump  them  callously. 
Marked  by  a  tightly  buttoned  shabbiness  and  a 
certain  lingering  look  of  better  days,  the  failures 
of  the  past  stare  out ;  faded,  or  dogged,  or  battered 
with  excess,  they  speed  to  earn  the  wage  they 
used  to  pay,  or  linger  to  beg  a  loan  in  memoried 
haunts.  Elsewhere  they  swagger  in,  with  pitiful 
pretence,    spending    the    earnings    of    mean    jobs 
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on  drink,  to  find  a  confederate  and  hatch  some 
petty  trickery  of  their  own. 

But  all  the  outward  evidence  of  stress — the 
urgent  busyness,  the  eagerness  and  the  strain — is 
only  the  generated  energy  of  hidden  springs.  For 
seated  in  countless  quiet  inner  rooms,  are  the 
men  who  contrive,  initiate,  and  conduct  the 
ramifying  forces  of  the  Mart. 

Unceasingly,  behind  well-guarded  doors,  they 
work.  In  rooms  with  sample-littered  floors,  and 
specially  marked  maps  upon  the  walls,  they  sign 
their  name  and  circulate  the  products  of  the 
earth  thereby.  From  a  shabby  chair  they  stretch 
out  a  myriad  tentacles  of  trade  to  the  cities  and 
the  corners  of  the  world.  In  dingy,  box-lined 
rooms  with  double  doors  they  shape  far-reaching 
schemes,  and  fend  off  bankruptcies,  and  devise 
escapes  from  legal  punishment,  and  pilot  daring 
men  through  the  illegalities  of  law.  Pacing  the 
silent  floors  of  spacious  rooms,  the  men  who 
manipulate  the  bourses  give  quick,  weighed  com- 
mands to  engineer  a  profit  for  themselves  ou^- 
of  the  fear  or  folly  of  blind  crowds  who  hope 
to  win ;  or,  sitting  thinking  in  an  easy  chair, 
create  new  paper  millions  for  sale.  Thus  is  its 
mighty  motive  power  produced  ;  and  thousands 
of  lesser  men,  in  smaller  spheres,  transmit  the 
force. 

Swelling  the  legions  of  its  usual  press,  come  the 
men  who  leave  the  beaten  track,  or  the  country 
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of  their  birth,  for  gain  ;    and  with  them  comes 
something  of  the  colour  of  the  world. 

From  every  corner  of  the  earth  they  come. 
Men  with  lean  faces,  sunburnt  and  strangely 
lined,  who  come  from  the  stretching  spaces  of 
the  world,  and  the  dripping  silence  of  the  jungled 
hills  and  frost-bound  wastes,  to  deal  in  tropical 
estates,  or  miles  of  land,  or  mines  in  desolate 
ungoverned  spots,  where  labour  owns  allegiance 
to  a  gun.  And  men  in  ante-dated  clothes  or 
tropical  attire,  recalling  the  engine-smell  of  ships, 
burnt  scrub,  or  the  exotic  scents  of  hot  bazaars, 
come  to  sell  concessions  hardly  won.  Railways 
they  have  for  sale  which  run  through  tracks 
where  white  men  die  ;  or  grants  from  aboriginal 
kings ;  or  a  tramway  for  some  steamy  city 
of  the  East.  Then  hawk-featured  or  flat- 
cheeked  foreigners,  from  the  wide  white  cities 
of  sunny  lands,  bring  strange  schemes  of  inter- 
national finance  and  devious  intrigues  for  bribed 
monopolies. 

Besides  these  wanderers  come  the  multitudes 
who  have,  or  want,  or  need  ;  old  w^omen  cloaked 
oddly  and  clutching  faded  bags,  and  dainty  ladies 
seemingly  afraid,  and  hungry  clergymen,  and 
white-haired  upright  men,  and  the  creased  and 
ironed  dandies  of  the  town — all  anxious  to  invest 
their  hoard,  or  speculate,  or  raise  the  capital  they 
need  to  spend.  Among  these  crowds  comes  even 
genius,  unkempt  and  tired-eyed,   hawking  appli- 
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ances  for  saving  time  or  cost,  and  learning  the 
cunning  disbelief  of  would-be  purchasers. 

For  to  its  crowded  confines  all  people  come. 
So  by  day  and  day  by  day  it  throbs  and  palpitates 
with  the  directing  force  of  scheming  minds,  the 
hidden  press  of  warring  interests,  the  struggles, 
plots,  and  panics  of  the  crowd,  and  the  driven 
energy  of  the  myriads  who  obey.  At  night  it 
is  a  skeleton  of  empty  streets  and  cavernous, 
unlighted  rooms. 

Out  of  the  millions  who  daily  come,  for  life  or 
periods  of  fevered  stress,  or  visits  of  fierce  anxiety, 
a  few  are  satisfied,  and  many  fail  and  many 
struggle  on.  But  always  unceasingly  the  people 
come  into  the  prison  greyness  of  the  City's  Mart. 
The  loadstone  that  draws  them  is  the  hope  of 
easy  gold. 


THE    PAPER-CHASER 

IN  the  warm  comfort  of  club  rooms  he  follows 
the  chase  unfiaggingly. 
An  msatiable  desh-e  for  information  sus- 
tains him,  and  he  is  not  easily  distracted  from 
his  quest ;  though  his  are  all  carefully  concealed 
endeavours.  Because  of  this  he  is  a  past-master 
in  feint  and  subterfuge — knowing  the  respective 
merits  of  inactivity  and  dash — and  when  he  ap- 
pears most  innocent  is  mostly  to  be  feared  ;  for 
he  veils  his  intention  with  downcast  lids,  much 
as  a  skilled  wrestler  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
close. 

His  ingenuity  is  great,  and  he  requires  it  all. 

For  at  times  he  must  hurry  slowly,  and  at  times 
must  linger  without  appearing  to  wait,  using  the 
proper  time  with  a  studied  unconcern.  He  must 
loiter  about  and  prolong  his  friendly  greetings 
with  a  friend,  so  as  to  be  first  for  the  first  editions  ; 
he  manoeuvres  for  position,  as  racing  craft  finesse 
behind  the  line,  for  no  man  knows  the  minute 
of  their  arrival.  He  must  break  off  interesting 
conversations  to  secure  a  prize. 

Also  the  greed  of  possessions  possesses  him. 
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Though  his  is  no  hurried  glance  at  telegrams 
or  closing  prices,  though  he  does  not  merely  look 
at  the  pictures  and  throw  the  thing  aside,  he 
loves  to  have  a  lot  of  papers  round  him.  So  he 
spreads  the  more  generous  evening  sheet  over 
the  smaller  weekly  and  reads  a  monthly  magazine  ; 
so,  with  him,  the  greater  often  includes  the  less, 
as  he  cunningly  shows  The  World  to  the  world 
and  reads  Truth  from  within  ;  so,  when  he  is 
tired  of  reading,  he  sits  on  them  and  sleeps. 

But  his  guile  is  greatest  when  he  has  been 
forestalled.  Thus,  though  he  converses  noncha- 
lantly with  a  group,  his  real  attention  is  riveted 
on  the  man  beyond  ;  and  his  gaze  is  sinister  with 
fell  design.     For  he  watches  him  he  would  despoil. 

Once  you  have  incurred  his  envious  attentions 
you  may  as  well  give  up  without  ado  ;  for  he  is 
never  tired  out.  Though  you  wander,  he  follows 
with  relentless  persistence,  a  little  way  behind, 
just  as  bird  hunts  bird  among  the  bread-fed 
sparrows  in  the  parks.  When  you  sit,  he  watches 
and  watches,  from  the  vantage-point  of  an  adja- 
cent chair,  with  the  immobile  patience  of  a  cat. 
If  you  leave  your  possession  for  just  so  long  as 
it  takes  to  reach  the  bell,  you  find  yourself  bereft 
on  your  return,  because  of  his  few  strolled  paces 
and  a  seemingly  unconscious  confiscation. 

For   by   much   reading   he   whiles   away   much 
time,    and   knows   only   the   law   of  his   demand, 
forgetting  the  limits  of  supply — conveniently. 
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YEARLY  in  thousands  they  arrive,  because 
of  tradition,  necessity,  or  desire,  to  start 
their    life.     The    Big    Grey    City    claims 
them,  and  they  come — thinking  themselves  men. 

By  their  quick,  untroubled  eyes  and  lifted 
head,  and  a  certain  conscious  pride  of  walk,  they 
show  their  youth  ;  and  their  freshness  is  revealed 
in  a  readiness  to  smile  and  look  about. 

They  come  from  the  universities,  bound  with 
an  etiquette  that  rules  their  very  talk,  or  loudly 
sure  of  their  capacity  to  create  new  verities ; 
from  the  public  schools  they  come,  still  mindful 
of  their  monitorial  authority,  or  insistent  on  their 
liberty  to  drink  and  smoke  ;  and  they  come  from 
the  training-places  of  the  Continent,  imbued  with 
a  whetted  taste  for  the  freedom  and  indulgences 
of  men.  But  a  glad  excitement  of  the  mind 
predominates  the  infinite  variety  of  their  tem- 
perament. 

For  they  have  no  past ;  for  them  the  little 
trying  disillusionments  of  present  effort  are  not 
yet ;  they  only  know  the  elevating  stir  of  large, 
unproved    expectancy.     So    they    are    very    sure 
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To  them  all  things  seem  possible,  all  women  fair, 
and  men  are  but  friendly  rivals,  as  in  the  honour- 
able rivalry  of  games.  Because,  in  the  beginning, 
they  see  as  from  a  long  way  off,  and  they  imagine 
what  they  think  they  ought  to  find.  For  them  the 
written  lessons  of  centuries,  and  the  seriously 
spoken  word  of  older  men,  are  all  fables  or  the 
bloodless  bogey-tales  of  frightened  age.  It  is 
their  cherished  destiny  to  find  out  for  themselves. 

Therefore  they  come  into  the  stress  and  gaiety 
of  the  city's  life,  hungry  for  the  knowledge  that 
is  to  make  them  old  ;  and  they  reach  out  confi- 
dently to  learn  the  all  that  has  been  known  and 
experienced  and  written  down  forever  and  for- 
ever before.  The  splendid  arrogance  of  youth 
upholds  them  all  with  a  present  faith  and  the 
certainty  of  better  things. 

So,  while  various  reasons  draw  them  to  the 
city's  crowded  ranks,  they  all  bring  confidence 
and  eagerness — many  bring  irresponsibility — and 
all  are  free  from  the  fear  that  sees  too  far.  For 
the  anticipation  of  imagined  things  is  theirs. 

According  to  their  varied  tendencies,  they  gauge 
the  rush  and  struggle  differently — a  fair  where 
all  is  merriment,  a  wonderland  of  women's  smiles, 
or  a  field  of  victory  for  by-and-by.  And  they 
see  vague  visions  of  unknown  possibilities,  and 
day-dreams  of  strange  happenings  and  love ; 
and  they  feel  ambition's  first  faint  urgency.  But 
mostly  they  feel  the  power  to  enjoy.  Because, 
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however  much  they  dream  of  future  fame,  to  all 
but  a  few  pleasure  is  really  paramount  at  first ; 
work  only  a  duty  to  be  done. 

For  the  glamour  of  their  early  life  is  very  real. 
Their  experience  is  all  in  front.  And  though 
they  try  to  hide  the  want  of  it  with  carefully 
drawled  speech,  or  copied  cynicism,  or  silent 
smiles,  an  impatient  curiosity  eggs  them  on  to 
see  and  do  and  know. 

Because  in  their  initiation  all  things  seem  very 
good.  All  is  so  new  ;  and  all  they  see  and  do  is 
illuminated  and  intensified  with  the  imagination 
of  inexperience,  which  gives  a  fascinating  signifi- 
cance to  common  things ;  even  the  unrealities 
seem  real.  Only  the  anxiety  to  be  correct  tempers 
the  joy  of  their  experiences.  For  the  brilliant 
allurements  of  unfolding  life  enthral  them  utterly. 
They  do  not  see  or  care  about  the  underneath. 

Enticed  by  their  own  enthusiasm,  they  contrive 
long  leisure  for  social  intercourse  ;  and  they  think 
the  time  well  spent.  They  talk  away  long  after- 
noons in  dainty  drawing-rooms,  telling  indulgent 
women  of  their  hopes;  and  they  gaze  with  open 
homage  into  the  pleasure-worn,  renovated  face, 
because  the  ease  and  completeness  of  maturity 
is  wonderful  to  them.  Contented  in  the  confidence 
of  proper  clothes,  they  attend  at  the  places  where 
the  pleasure-seekers  crowd ;  and  they  hunt 
anxiously,  so  as  not  to  be  alone  ;  and  they  sit 
back   indolently,   and   chat   and    jest   in   careless 
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satisfaction  with  their  lot ;  or  they  meet  by  ap- 
pointment a  woman  or  a  girl,  and  they  talk  forever 
and  forever  of  themselves,  exacting  an  overshare 
of  sympathy  ;  or  they  try  with  cunning  hints  to 
gain  a  reputation  for  wickedness  ;  or  confidently 
discuss  the  life-problems  that  perplex  the  minds 
of  learned  men.  And  always  they  play  seriously 
at  making  love  ;  for  the  imagined  attraction  of 
some  one  woman  is  essential ;  even  the  deliberate 
graciousness  that  makes  use  of  them  they  prize, 
and  act  as  escort,  and  pay  the  required  expenses 
eagerly,  judging  the  honour  of  the  company 
sufficient  recompense. 

Under  a  studious  indifference  they  glow  with 
the  satisfied  desire  of  seeing  life.  At  dances, 
though  they  may  lean  against  the  door,  and  hide 
their  want  of  partners  with  assumed  disdain, 
the  lilt  and  shimmer  of  the  dancing  stir  their 
blood  ;  so  that  they  go  whenever  they  are  asked, 
grumbling  with  spurious  dislike.  And  at  fashion- 
able functions,  where  rank  and  riches  congregate, 
they  watch  and  enjoy  the  pageant  secretly,  with 
a  hidden  thrill  for  accomplished  contact  with  the 
public  world. 

For,  with  each  succeeding  new  experience,  the 
excitement  and  appreciation  grow,  so  that  they 
seek  for  opportunities,  and  pay  a  willing  tribute 
of  calls  to  help  them  to  a  leisure  of  hurried,  over- 
lapping gaiety.  Their  ambition  is  a  crowded 
mantelpiece  of  cards. 
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Besides  the  enhanced  amusements  of  a  social 
round,  the  glamour  of  the  city's  life  at  night 
attracts  them  curiously.  The  tradition  of  dissi- 
pation lures  them  on  with  a  certain  inquisitiveness 
for  wrong. 

They  risk  their  temperament  and  peace  of  mind 
in  evenings  of  expensive  food  and  fun.  They 
dine  in  splendour,  without  really  caring  what 
they  eat,  because  of  the  glitter  and  the  music 
and  the  glow.  They  drift  into  the  reek  and  glare 
of  music-halls  for  fun  ;  but  they  look  into  the 
tired  eyes  with  unexpected  diffidence,  and  meet 
the  feverish  jest  with  almost  shy  respect,  so  that 
their  temptation  is  made  easier,  by  reason  of  a 
woman's  gratitude.  Impelled  by  inherited  beliefs, 
they  go  with  extravagant  regularity  to  musical 
displays  of  woman's  loveliness ;  and  they  fix 
their  conventional  affections  on  one  of  the 
ladies  on  the  stage ;  an  eventually  contrived 
acquaintanceship  that  allows  of  public  hospitality 
makes  them  very  proud.  They  sup  luxuriously 
with  men,  merely  to  prolong  the  evening's  revelry  ; 
or  they  add  their  name  to  a  woman's  interminable 
list  of  temporary  hosts — choosing  expensive  wine  ; 
and  when  their  guest  is  known  publicly  they  are 
content.  Thus  they  indulge  and  lose  their  inno- 
cence in  a  preconceived  idea  of  what  is  right. 

But  by  reason  of  the  curious  immunity  of  youth, 
their  learning  years  are  wondrously  free  from 
serious  harm.     The  careless  confidence  that  makes 
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the  fun  and  trouble  pulls  them  through.  For 
their  sin  is  thoughtless,  and  their  dissipation  only 
merriment.  The  premeditated  iniquity  that  scars 
and  wrecks  comes  afterwards.  They  learn,  and 
lose  their  illusions  in  the  learning,  but  they  who 
are  fit  for  future  effort  do  not  really  spoil. 

Thus,  when  the  period  of  initiation  ends  after 
a  few  short  years,  they  settle  down — wiser  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  worth  of  things,  and  better  for 
a  wisdom  that  understands.  For  by  this  early 
training  they  are  tried  ;  and  when  the  city  and 
the  glamour  of  the  city  seem  to  change,  the  test 
and  the  memory  of  this  training  help. 


THE    ECONOMIST 

WHERE  two  or  three  men  are  gathered  or 
going  together,  there  you  will  find  him  ; 
but  his  detection  requires   knowledge   of 
his  ways,  and  only  in  a  prolonged  companionship 
is  he  revealed.     For,   before  all  else,   he  tries  to 
hide  his  art. 

His  art  is  the  saving  of  expense. 

In  this  achievement  he  employs  an  eager  voice, 
an  eye  that  notes  the  movements  of  his  friends 
without  the  betrayal  of  an  open  look,  and  just 
the  proper  artifice  in  quick  delay  that  strives  and 
stops  in  time.  For,  though  his  voiced  ambition 
is  to  pay,  somehow  or  other  he  is  just  too  late,  or 
just  behind,  or  has  not  got  the  coin  in  demand. 

This  strange,  recurring  failure  to  be  first  he 
accomplishes  variously  according  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  case.  On  the  pavement,  alighting 
from  a  cab,  he  fumbles  furiously  with  the  buttons 
of  his  glove,  or  growls  against  the  thickness  of 
his  coat  that  makes  access  to  his  trouser-pocket 
arduous.  Sometimes  he  suffers  from  an  absent 
mind,  turning  away  but  remembering,  with  a 
laughed  remark — too  late.     So  at  the  play,  when 
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the  maids  with  the  Httle  pinafores  of  lawn  ask 
questions  about  programmes,  he  becomes  absorbed 
in  some  one  in  a  row  or  two  behind,  or  stoops 
conventionally  to  secrete  his  hat ;  or  else,  with 
a  peculiar  suddenness,  he  is  deaf.  When  he  has 
seen  or  heard  or  understood,  the  thing  is  done. 
But  more  often  he  secures  an  inner  seat.  And  so, 
when  railway  tickets  must  be  bought,  unworthy 
a  division  of  expense,  and  at  race-meetings  when 
the  party  wants  for  cards,  and  where  a  custodian 
of  coats  and  hats  requires  reward,  he  forgets  or 
fumbles  or  fails  in  being  first — always  regretfully. 

Thus  always  he  seems  a  disappointed  man. 

But,  beyond  belated  protests  and  restrained 
regrets,  he  bears  his  blighted  wishes  admirably, 
without  a  useless  kicking  against  fate,  or  waste 
of  energy  in  dispute,  or  an  effort  at  any  alteration 
of  what  is.  For  by  submission  and  complacency 
he  gains  reward. 

With  all  the  risks  of  being  misconstrued,  oftener 
than  usually  he  escapes  the  alternate  dangers  of 
economy  ;  he  is  not  very  frequently  considered 
poor  or  mean.  For  whatever  the  occasion  of  his 
subterfuge,  always  eventually  he  produced  wealth, 
a  handful  of  proffered  coin  of  the  realm — after  the 
other  man  has  paid.  Thus  by  a  seeming  eager 
affluence  he  cloaks  his  economical  delay. 
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IT  wraps  the  city  in  an  enhancing  cloak  of  vary- 
ing tones   that  modify  the   hght    and  shade 
into  great  harmonies  of  different  grey.     And 
to  far  circles  of  the  country-side  it  marks  the  city's 
site  with  an  overhanging  shroud  of  seeming  storm, 
dirtying  the  distant  blue. 

During  the  brighter  days  of  winter  something 
of  its  effects  are  dimly  seen  ;  and  even  in  the 
dissipating  glare  of  summer  sunshine,  faint  veils 
are  always  visible  beyond.  But  the  spring  and 
autumn  are  its  wonder-times. 

With  a  marvellous  diversity  of  shades  it  alters 
hourly.  When  night  and  the  dark  morning  hours 
have  passed,  the  grey  envelops  the  city  in  a  mist 
from  which  the  buildings  gradually  emerge,  faintly 
by  reason  of  the  lingering  haze.  As  the  immediate 
structures  grow  from  shadows  into  stone,  it  turns 
to  blue — the  soft  smoke-blue  of  slowly  burning 
wood  ;  and  only  adjacent  things  are  sharp  and 
clear.  For  it  makes  the  middle-distant  buildings 
shapes  in  grey  ;  and  all  beyond  is  vacancy.  Later 
this  curtain  changes  to  a  veil,  diaphanously 
tinting    everything    with    soft    atmosphere ;     but 
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always  in  the  distance  is  the  haze.  Then,  slowly, 
as  the  noon  grows  evening,  the  blue  returns  and 
hangs  and  settles  down  in  deepening  shade,  and 
merges  the  contours  of  the  fading  buildings  into 
great  looming  blocks  and  misty  lines.  And  as 
they  slowly  disappear,  obliterated  in  the  nothing- 
ness of  night,  the  blue-tinged  curtain  becomes  a 
pall,  changing  by  imperceptible  degrees  to  dingy 
black,  through  which  the  lights  burn  glistening 
holes. 

Thus,  in  a  scale  of  shades,  changing  across  the 
day,  it  wraps  the  Big  Grey  City  tenderly. 

By  reason  of  its  all-pervading  garb,  the  city 
seems  divided  into  planes,  where  detail  disappears 
in  graded  shades.  The  crowded  buildings  mark 
the  different  planes. 

For  shade  by  shade  they  vanish  into  grey,  as 
the  sky-lines  of  a  distant  range  of  hills.  Only 
the  nearer  structures  show  their  lines  of  eaves 
and  angles  and  roofs  and  towers  and  domes, 
huddling  and  jutting  out  and  pressing  up  in  packed 
disorder,  sombrely  detailed.  The  rest — flat  out- 
lines filled  with  paling  greys — loom  out  in  soft 
relief  with  fretted  edge,  and  crowd  behind  in 
gradually  fading  tiers ;  and,  according  to  the 
day,  they  stop  obliterated,  or  recede  back  and 
back  in  successive  planes  of  grey,  until  they 
become  mere  dry-point  lines  of  outlines  in 
the   sky. 

The  harmony  of  its  effects  is  everywhere.  It 
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turns  the  distant  traffic  into  misty  shapes  which 
fade  or  darken,  as  they  go  or  come,  or  cross  Uke 
shadows  moving  against  atmosphere  ;  and  in  its 
mistiness  the  crowds  are  changed  to  moving  bands 
of  black  which  quickly  smudge.  For  in  the 
streets  and  thoroughfares  it  seems  to  pack.  So 
that  the  paling  perspectives  of  their  blurred  facades 
finish  without  an  end,  foreclosed  in  mist ;  and 
only  the  pavement  and  the  road  are  real.  It 
blurs  the  vistas  of  the  wider  thoroughfares  where 
moving  things  come  out  and  separate,  taking 
their  proper  shape  as  they  approach,  or  merging 
into  a  misty  mass  as  they  recede  between  faint 
structures  of  unreality.  The  smaller  streets  are 
lanes  of  grey  ;  and  even  the  farther  sides  of  squares 
are  mellowed  distantly. 

It  makes  the  parks  dim  wonderlands  of  haze. 
With  isolating  banks  of  mist  it  cloaks  the  restless- 
ness of  the  bordering  streets  ;  so  that  the  sullen 
roar  seems  out  of  place,  because  in  the  spaces  of 
encircled  green  something  of  the  quiet  of  the 
country  overhangs.  The  interlacing  traceries  of 
trees  recall  the  dignity  of  wooded  solitudes,  as 
they  change  to  spider-webs  of  fineness,  and  dissi- 
pate in  films.  The  chance  perspective  of  darker 
mist  adds  a  suggestion  of  solemnity. 

It  cloaks  the  river  in  mystery,  where  the  jagged 
outlines  of  the  crowded  sides  loom  out  and  jut 
across  the  bending  reach,  or  sweep  around  in 
towering  fayades  that  fade  in  sideless  vacancies 
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of  haze ;  and  the  boats  and  barges  float  away 
in  space,  or  drift  through  an  arch  of  grey 
and  disappear  beyond  the  shadowy  outHne  of 
the  bridge. 

So  though  it  changes  with  each  varied  day — 
darkening  to  gloom  or  silvered  by  the  sun — with 
something  of  its  greyness  all  things  are  tinged 
and  dignified. 

The  mantle  of  it  rises  to  the  sky.  So  that 
immediately  above  it  dulls  the  sun  and  screens 
the  dazzle  of  passing  clouds  ;  and  beyond,  where 
sky  and  houses  meet,  it  darkens  the  high  horizon 
to  a  smudge.  And  when  the  lowered  sun  is 
growing  red,  it  separates  the  city  into  halves ; 
eastwards,  a  press  of  fairy  palaces,  pink  and  ethe- 
real and  bright ;  westwards,  great  towering  blocks 
of  looming  blue  ;  and  it  adds  a  smoky  beauty  to 
the  after-glow.  Even  when  wind  and  rain  have 
washed  the  air,  it  dims  the  transient  clearness 
with  faint  gossamers.  For  it  enwraps  the  city 
every  way. 

Though  the  sober  mantle  of  its  dignity  seems 
to  condemn  the  turmoil  of  unrest,  it  garbs  the 
city  suitably.  For  a  similar  obliterating  sameness 
pervades  the  herded  throngs. 

It  is  as  if  they  felt  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  mantle  of  its  grey  enveloped 
them.  All  who  come  succumb — according  to 
their  susceptibilities  at  once  or  after  a  little  while. 
For  though  they  bring  the  memories  of  their 
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distant  homes,  a  native  ruggedness,  simplicity, 
or  buoyancy,  sooner  or  later  they  assimilate  in 
thought  and  deed  ;  even  peculiarities  of  speech 
are  modified.  They  come  and  are  swallowed  up 
and  lose  themselves. 

And  as  the  buildings  and  the  streets  are  merged 
into  great  masses  of  flat  evenness,  in  which  the 
finer  details  become  blurred,  so  the  individuality 
of  the  people  seems  to  fade,  and  much  that  is 
worthy  of  retention  disappears. 

Much  of  the  finer  feelings  become  smudged. 
For  as  they  strive  to  play,  or  fight  and  grope  to 
live,  youthful  illusion  and  ideals  get  rubbed  out ; 
and  innocence  is  blurred,  and  customs  and  beliefs 
and  codes  grow  dim  ;  trust  and  sincerity  seem 
distant  things.  Thus  in  the  Big  Grey  City  of 
the  Great  Unrest  much  that  is  really  bright  grows 
indistinct,  and  much  that  is  very  valuable  is 
wholly  lost. 

And  what  remains  is  often  half-concealed  by 
reason  of  the  uniformity.  Thus  quiet  Love  and 
Courage  and  Kindliness  go  soberly  in  black,  along 
with  wayward  Sin  and  Selfishness  ;  and  by  their 
obscurity  their  value  grows. 

So  is  the  beauty  of  some  structures  lost,  while 
others  are  enhanced  to  grander  lines  by  being 
only  half-disclosed  against  a  background  of 
vacancy. 

Because  in  the  enwrapping  atmosphere  of  grey 
so  much  of  human  integrity  is  lost,  the  wonder- 
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ment  of  what  remains  is  multiplied.  Thus,  as 
the  grey  improves  dead  things  of  stone,  so  by 
the  very  contrast  of  its  influence  all  human 
rectitude  becomes  enhanced.  Such  is  the 
suggestion  of  the  grey. 
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YOU  may  see  them  in  different  places  in 
the  parks,  more  especially  where  the 
crowds  are  not.  For  though  they  gaze 
about  continually,  as  if  they  were  interested  in 
things,  they  seem  to  prefer  the  separated  chairs 
in  the  open  or  beneath  a  lonely  tree  ;  and  hardly 
ever  do  they  risk  a  crowded  row.  They  are  not 
so  very  numerous. 

You  see  them,  when  you  do  see  them,  quite 
by  chance  ;  and  not  until  they  rise  to  go  do  you 
know  them  definitely  for  what  they  are.  For 
while  they  sit  they  are  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  other  folk.  Their  clothes  are  good,  often 
quite  fashionable,  and  they  look  as  if  they  were 
accustomed  to  three  meals  every  day ;  they 
appear  respectable  and  well-to-do.  Nevertheless 
they  are  peculiar.  For  though  they  are  surrounded 
by  the  quiet  of  the  park  amid  the  restfulness  of 
trees  and  green  they  somehow  seem  to  be 
afraid. 

The  symptoms  of  their  fear  are  most  minute  ; 
yet  even  these  they  endeavour  to  conceal.      So 
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that  their  little  unwilling  signals  of  unrest  seem 
curious. 

It  is  almost  as  if  they  were  doing  something 
wrong.  They  lean  back  indolently  to  take  their 
ease,  but  a  galvanic  fidget  continually  disturbs 
their  limbs ;  they  cross  and  uncross  their  legs 
repeatedly,  and  they  seem  in  difficulties  about 
their  hands.  They  talk,  when  they  are  two-and- 
two,  even  with  gaiety  and  interest,  but  now  and 
then  in  the  middle  of  their  talk  they  almost  rise 
to  go,  as  if  some  hidden  string  had  tweaked  them 
up  and  slackened  suddenly.  But  whether  they 
are  single  or  in  pairs,  by  the  incessant  turnings 
of  their  head  they  are  most  noticeable.  They 
cannot  keep  it  still.  They  are  forever  looking 
there  and  there,  and  then  somewhat  quickly  over 
there,  and  then  back  there,  twisting,  always  quite 
naturally,  to  get  a  better  view.  They  seem  to  be 
searching  the  middle  distance  on  every  side  for 
some  anticipated  danger — like  scouts  or  tres- 
passers. Yet  they  are  only  sitting  on  a  penny 
chair.  Therefore  their  half-concealed  discomfort 
breeds  surprise. 

Then  suddenly  the  reason  of  it  shows. 

Somewhere  away  beyond  the  trees  a  figure 
trudges  an  erratic,  zig-zag  course  from  chair 
to  chair,  stopping  a  little  while  where  people 
sit ;  and  where  he  stays  the  faint,  metallic  tang 
of  a  little  bell  rings  out — it  may  be  twice. 

At  once,  with  difficultly  slow  composure  the}^ 
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get  up  ;  and  with  a  studied  unconcern  they  move 
a^vay — in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  warning 
bell.  The  reason  of  their  search  and  nervousness 
is  manifest.  They  fear  to  meet  the  man  who 
wants  their  pence. 
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FOR  days  the  people  of  the  city  leave. 
The  ladcned  cabs  pass  through  the  empty- 
ing streets,  and  the  occupants  lean  back, 
looking  benign  at  the  prospect  of  release.  The 
private  omnibuses  go  by,  piled  up  with  the  lug- 
gage of  the  rich,  while  maids  demure  in  black, 
and  sleek,  clean-shaven  men,  sit  self-complacently 
inside.     The  exodus  is  simultaneous. 

All  who  can  do  so  leave  ;  and  many  get  away 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  rest.  From  stuffy 
streets  and  crowded  blocks  of  flats  and  from 
mansions  and  comfortable  houses  and  sino^le 
rooms  they  go — diverging  and  scattering  about 
the  country  and  the  world.  And  jammed,  ob- 
structing queues  of  packed  vehicles  block  the 
approaches  to  the  railway  stations,  where  is  a 
kaleidoscope  of  jostling,  exclaiming,  signalling 
humanity  in  haste. 

It  is  as  if  a  city  fled  from  plague.  In  one  inces- 
sant stream  the  cabs  and  carriages  and  private 
omnibuses  pull  up  and  dump  their  loads  upon 
the  kerb,  moving  away  to  make  room  for  the 
next.  People  fend  fiercely  for  themselves.  Fren- 
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zied  women,  guarding  a  heap  of  boxes,  look  wildly 
round,  and  grab  in  vain  at  the  driven  porters  as 
they  pass  ;  or,  clutching  stumbling  children  by 
the  hand,  plunge  erratically  about  and  implore 
any  one  in  uniform  to  get  a  leaden  pile  of  luggage 
to  the  train.  Even  the  dainty  lady  with  a  maid 
stands  unattended,  tapping  a  little  foot  in  proud 
surprise.  Flushed  flunkeys  puff  with  unaccus- 
tomed weights.  Harassed,  perspiring  men  stagger 
heavily  with  bumping  bags  and  twisting  bundles 
of  sticks  and  parasols  and  wooden  spades  ;  and 
as  the  entangling  collisions  swing  them  round, 
their  lips  move  ominously.  A  herded,  patient 
line  shuffles  slowly  to  the  ticket  windows,  scatter- 
ing and  fraying  out  after  a  scooping-up  of  uncounted 
change  ;  and  now  and  then  a  murmur  rises,  as 
a  persistent  woman  lingers  to  challenge  fares. 
Only  the  temporarily  untended  children  laugh. 
For  the  struggle  of  departure  lines  people's  faces 
and  clouds  their  eyes  ;  meetings  are  only  frowning 
exhortations  or  hurried,  smileless  nods.  All  is 
bewilderment  and  anxiety  and  rush. 

Thus,  at  a  customary  time,  the  people  of  the 
Big  Grey  City  leave — to  tour  or  rusticate  or  see 
the  sea.  In  tens  of  thankful  thousands  they 
depart  for  varying  periods  of  time  ;  and  the  turmoil 
of  the  city  sobers  down. 

During  this  period  of  abandonment  the  aspect 
of  the  city  undergoes  a  change.  Something  of 
the  usual  unrest  is  still  evident  in  the  pleasure- 
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centres  and  the  big  thoroughfares  ;  but  the  whirl 
of  rich  restlessness  is  absent ;  the  crush  has 
vanished  ;  the  noise  is  less. 

Where  there  were  rich  throngs  and  brilliance 
is  loneliness.  Along  the  uncrowded  pavements 
of  broad  streets  some  trudging  figure,  or  a  lingering 
group  of  sightseers  link  up  the  distances  of 
dust-strewn  space.  And  where  expensive  women 
lounged  to  shop,  slow-moving,  shirt-sleeved  work- 
men mend  the  road  between  black  barricades  of 
wood  blocks  ;  and  a  reek  of  boiling  tar  pervades 
the  street.  The  doors  of  many  clubs  are  closed 
and  placarded  with  a  notice,  announcing  the 
whitewashed,  paint-bespattered  waste  within  ;  the 
windows  of  the  first-floor  milliners  and  dress- 
makers are  squares  of  blind  ;  and  some  of  the 
shops,  disdainful  of  chance  patronage,  are  closed. 
The  contrast  of  a  soporific  restfulness  prevails. 

Even  the  big  thoroughfares  are  different.  Who 
of  the  crowds  remain,  are  loitering  visitors  or 
wage  earners  or  broken  loafing  poor.  The  traffic 
has  altered  and  decreased  ;  and  frequent  intervals 
occur.  The  gleam  of  carriage  panels  and  the 
wink  of  polished  fittings  no  longer  catch  the  sun  ; 
the  shifting  glint  and  glittering  entanglement  are 
gone.  A  rare  livery  is  obviously  jobbed  to  an 
overload  of  foreigners,  and  the  occasional  motor- 
car is  grey  with  country  dust.  By  reason  of  the 
emptiness,  the  omnibuses  seem  to  have  increased, 
and  blunder  more  ponderously  along,  in  contrast 
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to  the  leisured  lumbering  of  the  chars-a-bancs. 
Even  the  cabmen  have  forsaken  the  unprofitable 
streets.     Women  cross  quietly  the  open  roads. 

In  the  streets  of  residences  everything  seems 
dead.  The  blinds  are  down ;  withered  flowers 
dangle  from  the  sills  ;  and  rows  of  shuttered  win- 
dows make  the  inhospitable  houses  more  desolate. 
The  bustle  of  the  busy  afternoons  has  disappeared. 
None  leave  or  enter  the  unopened  doors,  where 
groups  of  liveried  men  were  wont  to  stand  chatting, 
while  the  fitful  music  of  foregatherings  drifted 
down ;  the  spank  and  swish  of  carriages  and 
motor-cars  and  the  clattering  of  tradesmen's 
carts  are  stilled.  Only  some  workmen  or  the 
lightly-burdened  postmen  and,  now  and  then,  a 
hobbling  charwoman  disturb  the  monotony  of 
calm.  Lean  cats  prowl  hungrily  about  the 
squares. 

Even  the  parks  are  sparsely  filled  ;  and  there 
is  solitude  in  parts.  Where  the  idlers  used  to 
congregate  are  lines  and  lines  of  empty,  upturned 
chairs  ;  the  lawns  are  brown  and  desolate,  where 
but  a  little  time  ago  crushes  of  billowy  skirts 
concealed  the  green.  Only  the  seats  and  here 
and  there  a  chair  along  the  paths  are  occupied  ; 
even  the  democratic  gatherings  at  the  band  are 
less.  Upon  the  barrelled  road,  where  riches  and 
rank  and  fame  drove  daily,  with  a  rhythmical, 
continuous  trundling  of  wheels,  a  jangling  steam- 
roller  crunches   macadam   in.     The   children   who 
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play  upon  the  grass  are  patched  or  ragged  ;  the 
perambulators  are  a  packing-case  on  wheels, 
pushed  by  a  shrunken  child. 

At  night,  only  the  flash  and  glare  and  twinkling 
of  the  lighted  centres  remain  the  same.  The 
early  evening  stream  of  cars  and  carriages,  carrying 
groomed  men  and  cloudily  wrapped  women  out 
to  dine,  no  longer  rushes  on  ;  the  whirl  of  social 
busyness  is  still.  Beneath  the  brilliant  porticoes 
of  the  restaurants  the  unnecessary  porter  looks 
with  idle  pride  upon  the  street,  while  homely 
pedestrians — tired,  untidied,  and  meandering — 
gape  through  the  lighted  doorways  as  they  pass 
or  volubly  hesitate  to  go  inside.  The  theatres 
are  grim  fronts  of  dark  forlornness ;  and  you 
expect  the  flashing  clatter  of  the  home-going 
audiences  in  vain ;  even  the  piteous  patrol  of 
smiling  weariness  is  less.  The  life  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  night  die  suddenly,  and,  with 
the  passing  of  the  final  omnibus,  the  streets 
are  still. 

This  strange  contrasting  period  of  emptiness 
endures  for  weeks  ;  and  the  city  grows  dustier 
and  quieter  and  more  desolate,  until  the  shorten- 
ing evenings  of  the  autumn  come.  Then  gradually 
the  people  of  the  city  return. 

By  slow,  perceptible  degrees  the  city's  activity 
gains  impetus.  Daily  some  of  the  wonted  crowds 
come  back ;  and  trotting  men  dodge  patiently 
along,  following  the  ladened  cabs.  The  streets 
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get  busier  and  busier,  and  the  traffic  grows  thunder- 
ous once  more.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  shops  are 
seen  ahght,  and  the  dusk  encroaches  on  the 
lamp-Ht  afternoon,  the  surging  panorama  is 
as  before. 
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AS  the  people  of  the  city  go,  they  come. 
While  the  pleasure-seekers  seek  pleasure 
somewhere  else,  and  multitudes  of  workers 
are  away,  taking  a  temporary  rest,  they  fill  the 
emptier  streets  unusually. 

Singly,  and  in  pairs,  and  in  homely  parties, 
and  straggling  droves,  they  wander  through  the 
streets,  and  gaze  and  gaze,  in  a  lingering  oblivion 
of  wonderment.  Their  enjoyment  is  very  leisurely. 
They  stroll  and  stop  and  potter  on  again,  with 
ever-turning  head  and  widening  eyes  ;  and  they 
speak  strange  languages.  For  they  are  foreigners 
and  country  folk. 

They  come,  for  a  holiday,  to  see  the  City  of  the 
Great  Unrest ;  and  their  methods  make  them 
conspicuous,  because  of  their  slow,  deliberate, 
staring  interest.  It  is  as  if  they  could  never  see 
enough,  and  could  never  see  too  much  of  what 
they  see.  And  while  they  point  and  ejaculate 
and  stand  admiring,  the  busy  people  pass  them 
quickly  by,  and  the  turmoil  of  the  traffic  surges 
on.  For  they  principally  frequent  the  larger 
thoroughfares,  where  the  city's  usual  busyness  is 
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always  evident ;  and  they  saunter  round  and 
group  themselves  about  the  well-known  buildings, 
where  the  people  of  the  city  never  stop.  Thus 
they  bring  notice  on  themselves. 

But,  besides  the  contrasts  of  their  meanderings, 
their  clothes  and  face  and  manner  betray  them 
variously  ;  and  their  peculiarities  and  tendencies 
proclaim  the  place  or  country  whence  they  come. 
For  they  are  noticeably  representative. 

They  act  as  unrestricted  strangers — naturally. 
Clumsy,  slow-stepping  men,  in  rigid  clothes,  with 
the  colour  and  creases  of  the  open  air  upon  their 
face,  plod  ponderously  on,  or  stand  stock-still, 
patiently  waiting  for  an  omnibus  that  never  comes  ; 
while  their  women,  young  and  old,  in  finicking, 
beribboned  muslins,  or  thick,  hot  clothes,  stray 
from  their  side  to  gape  at  shops,  or  fidget  and 
worry  on  the  kerb  to  get  advice  as  to  their  journey- 
ings.  Gangs  of  uncouth  men,  in  caps,  with  badges 
in  their  button-holes,  and  faded  women  decked 
out  in  finery,  plank  their  metallic  feet  along  the 
streets,  and  fling  at  each  other  equally  rough 
jests.  More  unobtrusive  folk,  with  a  revealing, 
awkwardness  of  dress,  or  the  dazed  uncertainty 
of  those  not  used  to  speed,  troop  into  eating-shops, 
or  munch  food  as  they  go,  or  drift  into  auctions 
specially  designed  for  their  unknowingness. 

Many  show  only  accustomed  curiosity.  Flat- 
hatted  youths,  in  coats  too  big  for  them,  slouch 
lazily  about  the  busiest  streets,   as  if  they  liked 
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the  hurry  and  the  noise ;  their  empty  hands 
hang  Hmply  by  their  sides,  and  flopping  bows  of 
shoe-lace  add  to  the  superfluity  of  their  wrinkled 
trouser-ends.  At  the  galleries  and  the  well- 
known  places  and  the  palaces,  beveiled,  quick- 
eyed  women  congregate  in  unescorted  groups  ; 
each  has  an  inevitable,  slung  bag.  With  a  strident 
curiosity  they  make  short  runs  at  anybody  to 
inquire  ;  policemen  they  mob,  and  even  sentries 
on  duty  are  not  safe  ;  such  is  their  pushfulness. 
And  equally  inquisitive  in  pairs,  these  straight- 
faced  men  and  women  stop  everywhere,  forever 
asking  things. 

Though  you  may  tell  their  nationality  by  their 
speech,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hear  them  talk  ;  for 
they  proclaim  themselves.  Complacent  couples, 
arm-in-arm,  hung  round  with  straps  and  cameras, 
seem  satisfied  to  stroll  and  look  at  anything ; 
but  every  now  and  then  they  stop  to  read  red- 
covered  books,  and  gesticulate  and  gabble  angrily. 
White-faced,  white-shoed  exotics,  dressed  daintily, 
saunter  wherever  there  are  trees  or  space,  with  a 
lilt  of  languor  in  their  high-heeled  walk,  inspect- 
ing idly,  from  heavily-lidded  eyes,  the  people 
more  than  anything  ;  and  their  plump  or  swarthy 
escort  wears  the  little  hat,  or  the  light,  tight 
suit,  or  the  generous  tie  of  other  lands.  Whole 
families  seek  the  quiet  of  the  parks,  straggling 
and  speaking  loud  among  themselves — mothers, 
with  only  a  back  effort  at  a  waist,  or  worrying] y 
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thin,  talk  dispassionately  of  what  they  see;  or, 
maybe,  exhort  some  bare-legged,  bare-armed 
children  not  to  lag;  perspiring  fathers,  with 
tufted  upper  chin  or  pointed  beard,  carry  their 
hat  and  handkerchief,  and  wave  both  for  air 
or  to  point  their  strangled  sentences  ;  daughters, 
demurely  contradictory  in  looks,  catch  and  avoid 
the  glances  of  a  passer-by  ;  and  lanky  knicker- 
bockered  sons  kick  up  the  gravel  as  they  dawdle 
on — a  little  bored.  Likewise,  in  hot,  contented 
proximity,  they  sit — sardined  upon  a  seat. 

Some  are  experienced,  and  some  only  just  reveal 
their   foreignness   in   an   unfamiliar   look,    or   one 
unusual  article  of  wear.     Square-bearded  elegants, 
in    elongated    boots,    escort    proud    women    with 
glittering  eyes  about  the  shops,   or   lounge   with 
them  indolently  in  hired  carriages  or  cabs.     Cere- 
moniously   straight-backed,     satchelled     folk,     in 
pairs  and  parties,  all  equally  stout  and  oxen-eyed, 
trudge   mechanically   from   place   to   place,    as   if 
they  were  cataloguing  things  ;    and  they  look  at 
every    place    of    note    thoughtfully    through    the 
usual  glasses  on  their  nose  ;    and  they  point,  and 
meditate.     Occasionally  a  resident  compatriot  acts 
as  guide,  with  the  superiority  of  one  who  knows. 
And  sallow,  untidy  men  and  dark-lipped  women 
parade  the  dusty  pavements,  leisurely  indifferent 
to  the  heat  and  glare. 

Thus   with    detached,    contrasting    groups    and 
individuals,    the    hurry    of    the    streets    and    the 
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saunter  of  the  parks  are  strangely  changed  ;  and 
the  places  of  interest  and  entertainment  seem 
curiously  cosmopolitan.  For  their  itinerary  is 
very  much  the  same ;  and  mostly  they  are 
obviously  untravelled  folk. 

In  all  they  do  they  show  their  homeliness  and  a 
certain  natural  unconsciousness.  They  read  aloud 
the  names  of  streets,  regardless  of  a  pronuncia- 
tion that  may  raise  a  smile  ;  they  ask  their  way 
quite  naturally  in  unintelligible  words,  or  demand 
information  spontaneously  from  the  person  nearest 
them  ;  and  they  raise  their  hat,  or  smile  familiarly 
in  thanks.  When  they  are  tired  they  sit  down 
where  they  are — on  the  steps  of  public  buildings, 
or  against  railings,  or  on  the  dirty,  paper-strewn 
plots  of  public  grass  ;  and  they  see  no  harm  in 
walking  hand-in-hand ;  nor  do  they  think  it  wrong 
to  eat  things  as  they  walk.  They  do  what  they 
want  to  do  in  a  manner  of  their  own. 

For  they  only  think  of  what  they  see.  They 
have  come  to  see  the  city  and  the  sights  ;  and  in 
their  sightseeing  they  enjoy  themselves  without 
a  thought  of  whether  what  they  do  seems  strange. 

They  take  no  heed  of  passing  curiosity.  In 
shaded  solemnity  and  silent  rows  they  crowd  in 
under  the  awning  of  chars-^-bancs,  and  pack  into 
decorated  brakes  ;  and,  as  they  drive  funereally 
about,  they  crane  and  look,  following  the  driver's 
pointing  whip  or  the  conductor's  extended  arm, 
with  simultaneously  turned  faces.  Regardless  of 
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the  jostle  of  the  streets,  they  stop  to  turn  the 
pages  of  a  book,  and  read  and  discuss  the  informa- 
tion volubly  ;  and  they  spread  out  maps  between 
themselves  or  on  a  seat  and  hold  long  consulta- 
tions as  to  where  they  are  and  where  they  want 
to  be.  They  feed  strangely,  without  rule,  at  all 
times,  when  they  feel  inclined  ;  and  the  careful 
ones  inspect  the  bill  of  fare  outside  before  they 
enter  in.  They  turn  about  on  the  tops  of  crowded 
omnibuses  ;  they  comment  on  ordinary  unnoticed 
scenes  ;  they  admire  views. 

So,  with  an  indolent  loitering,  they  spend  their 
day  in  one  long,  hovering  continual  look.  During 
the  evening  they  continue  seeing  things,  at 
crowded  entertainments  or  gay-lighted  shows. 
And  then  they  disappear  into  strange  lodgings 
and  peculiar  hotels — to  seek  a  needed  rest. 

But  all  this  continuous,  fatiguing  sight  of 
sights  does  not  apparently  affect  them  adversely. 
Even  towards  the  close  of  their  long  day,  they 
remain,  for  the  most  part,  contented  and  interested 
and  polite.  Though  their  faces  may  show  the 
weariness  of  sightseeing,  the  snappy  petulance 
and  little  bickerings  of  holiday  fatigue  are  seldom 
heard  ;  though  they  are  tired,  or  even  harassed 
or  confused,  they  persevere,  with  smiles,  or  eager 
interest,  or  solidity.  For  they  are  determined 
to  admire  and  enjoy ;  and  very  nearly  all  of 
them  succeed. 
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THEY  lie  to  the  south-westward  in  a  London 
park — two  large  oval  pits  of  clean  sea 
sand — playgrounds  for  the  young ;  and 
the  patronage  of  the  children,  released  for  holidays, 
justifies  them.     They  swarm. 

All  through  the  day  droves  of  them  come  and 
go — girls  in  soiled   nonconformities  of  patchwork 
dress ;     little    human    things    with    grubby    faces 
and   the   inevitable   drooped   stocking   about   the 
ragged   boot ;    small   vehement   boys   in   knickers 
of    capacious,     homely    cut ;      and     innumerable 
neater  ones.     So  that  the  gravel  pathways  of  the 
park  sound  with  the  tramp  of  children's  feet  and 
the  scrape  of  those  who  walk  in  boots  too  big  for 
them.     Nor  is  it  until  dusk  that  the  last  reluc- 
tantly depart,  driven  forth  at  the  closing  of  the 
park.  During  these  playing  hours  the  sand-pits  are 
alive — teeming,   fluttering,  writhing — with  a  con- 
fused, harmonious,  busy  mass  of  small  humanity, 
in  tattered  white  and  strange,  variegated  clothes 
and   some  quite  neat.     For  they   are   various   in 
prosperity  and  raggedness.     Only  in  the  sprinkled 
pattern  of  the  sand  upon  their  clothes  are  they 
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all  similar.  By  this,  but  for  the  pathetic  contrast 
of  the  very  poor,  it  might  be  Margate,  Yarmouth, 
Anywhere-on-Sea — a  little  huddled  perhaps,  want- 
ing the  joys  of  water  for  the  castle  moat,  without 
the  decorative  possibilities  of  stones  ;  but  still 
a  veritable  paradise  of  sand. 

These  children  of  the  slums  and  meaner  streets 
dig  it  and  fashion  it  as  diligently  as  any  of  those 
more  lucky  ones  who  know  it  by  the  sea  ;    and 
they    work    to    the    accompaniment    of   incessant 
chatterings,    the    rattle    of    wooden    spades,    the 
clink   of  pails,   and   the   mixed   staccato   calls   of 
hundreds  of  little  people  at  their  play.     Traditions 
are     observed.      Syndicates     build     castles     with 
excited    care    and    much    conflicting    exhortations 
as  to  the  risks  of  tunnelling  too  soon  ;    smaller 
partnerships   work   more   in   unison,    patting   and 
piling  up  the  lesser  mound  ;    independent  workers, 
half-hidden  in  a  hole,  dig  furiously  at  what   may 
be  to  them  a  robber's  cave  or  the  hidden  treasure 
on  some  island  of  their  imaginings.     Everywhere 
children    plunge    and    push    about.     And    among 
these  busy  workers  are  they  who  make  sand-pies 
— mostly  the  girls — slapping  the  full  pail  rhyth- 
mically  and  turning  them  out  with  always  new 
enthusiasm  for  each  new  attempt ;    from  buckets 
of  all  sizes,  from  enamelled  tea-cups,  from  egg- 
cups,  even,  they  turn  out  neat  rows  of  moulded 
sand.     Amid    all    this    kaleidoscopic    energy    are 
some  who  brood,  with  the  strange  preoccupation 
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of  the  very  young,  just  shovelling  sand  about ; 
and  tired  ones  who  rest ;  and  the  babies  who  push 
uncertainly  along  or  sprawl  and  scrabble  feebly 
with  the  sand.  While  others  make  effort  on  the 
railings  or  the  path  to  scrape  themselves  clean 
before  they  leave  for  home. 

In  spite  of  this  pack  of  jostling  activity  there 
seems  always  room  for  all.  Sometimes  there  may 
be  encroachments,  sometimes  wilful  hostilities ; 
then  follow  shrill  complaints,  a  few  warning  words 
from  the  Park  Keeper,  some  sulks  and  grumblings, 
then  harmonious  activity  again.  For  the  Park 
Keeper  holds  the  dread  power  of  banishment. 
His  is  a  continual  watchfulness  ;  and  occasionally 
he  moves  directly  through  the  throng  to  stop  the 
forbidden  crime  of  throwing  sand,  or  to  follow 
some  young  ambassador  of  complaint  to  the 
scene  of  the  dispute  ;  and  regularly  he  tells  con- 
tinual small  inquirers  the  time.  But  he  does 
not  so  often  have  to  interfere ;  and  only  for 
the  empty  bottle,  thrown  aside,  is  he  really 
fierce. 

For  the  harmony  of  all  this  untended  medley 
of  playing  childhood  is  wonderful.  They  come 
from  all  parts  and  from  afar — some  pushing  a 
strange,  wheeled  vehicle,  containing  bundles  of 
humanity  that  sleep  ;  for  many  have  to  act  as 
mothers  through  the  day.  Only  a  very  few 
stray  parents  watch.  Yet  there  is  seldom  a  real 
discordant  note.  They  are  all  too  busy  to  waste 
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the  precious  time  in  quarrelling.  For  very  soon 
they  must  go  back  to  school ;  and  not  for  many 
days  will  they  get  again  these  long,  uninterrupted 
hours  of  busy  play  amid  the  enthralling  glories 
of  the  sand. 
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THEY  may  be  men  or  women,  and  they  are 
of   every   age ;    but  always    they    keep   a 
certain   natural   shnplicity.      So   they   are 
wonderful. 

For  they  live  in  the  City  of  the  Great  Unrest, 
where  wealth  competes  in  a  contest  of  expenditure, 
and  ambition  and  indulgence  strain  for  wealth  ; 
and  fun  and  love  and  effort  become  feverish ; 
and  faith  and  honour  spoil.  Yet  they  remain 
homely  and  content.  They  work  and  amuse 
themselves  and  sleep  complacently  amid  the 
strife  and  extravagance  and  intrigue.  And  this 
their  face  reveals.  In  youth  or  age  or  middle-age, 
an  open  calmness  fills  their  eyes,  or  sympathy  or 
enthusiasm  makes  them  shine ;  their  lips,  un- 
spoiled by  indulgence  or  restraint,  are  kindly 
closed  or  hovering  to  smile.  Because  their  life 
and  the  pleasures  of  their  life  are  never  such  as 
mar  the  face,  or  bring  the  veiled,  inner  look. 

It  is  not  that  they  purposely  refrain  from  taking 
their  part  in  the  struggle  and  the  fun,  because  of 
indolence  or  incapacity  or  fear ;  nor  do  they 
wilfully  separate  themselves  on  account  of  princi- 
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pies  or  a  desire  to  be  thought  different.  But  by 
reason  of  their  simple  homehness  they  eseape  the 
infeetious  emulation  which  the  city  breeds,  and 
the  contagion  of  all  that  makes  its  fierce  unrest. 
Thus  they  retain  their  first  innocence  of  mind. 

Their  circumstances  assist  them  to  remain 
themselves.  For  they  are  not  poor  enough  to 
know  the  dread  of  want,  nor  rich  enough  to  be 
obliged  to  make  a  show  ;  so  that  they  miss  the 
corruption  of  extremes.  But  whether  they  are 
well-to-do  or  just  comfortable  or  only  able  to 
keep  out  of  debt  by  small  economies,  some  subtle 
influence  surrounds  their  intercourse  and  guides 
their  guarded  days.  According  to  their  means 
they  live  well-ordered,  unassuming  lives,  which 
the  glamour  of  the  city  or  the  spirit  of  its  travail 
does  not  touch.  Their  doings  are  dictated  by 
their  interests.  Vanity  does  not  urge  them  to 
compete  ;  ambition  does  not  push  them  to  ex- 
tremes ;  and  temptation  somehow  seems  to  pass 
them  by.  For  social  aggrandisement  or  wealth 
or  fame  does  not  attract  them  ;  nor  do  they  suffer 
from  a  wayward  mind  that  craves  forbidden 
things  ;  nor  do  they  need  excitement  as  a  drug 
to  fear  or  as  a  solace  against  drudgery.  They 
move  in  little  circles  of  their  own — happy, 
methodical  and  apart. 

Thus  they  are  different  from  the  driven  crowds, 
the  busy  idlers  and  those  who  scheme.  Maybe 
they   work.     But   they  do   not  use   their  leisure 
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to  concoct  new  plans  for  extra  wealth  or  power  ; 
nor  do  they  gamble  then-  health  or  principles  or 
reason  against  fame  ;  they  do  not  need  to  lie, 
or  cheat,  or  sell  themselves  for  food.  Dm-ing 
fixed  hours  of  the  day  they  take  their  occupation 
dutifully ;  and  just  as  methodically  they  rub 
it  from  their  minds  as  they  leave  off.  In  their 
pleasures  they  are  equally  distinct.  They  do  not 
bother  about  Fashion's  decrees  as  to  where  they 
should  go  or  what  they  ought  to  do,  wasting  their 
energies  to  be  seen  everywhere.  They  do  just 
what  they  feel  inclined  to  do,  and  go  where  they 
are  interested,  and  visit  only  those  they  really 
like.  With  this  same  liberty  they  wear  their 
clothes,  such  as  they  choose  or  can  afford  to 
wear,  careless  of  small  observances  of  outward 
show.  The  streets  have  no  distinctive  significance 
for  them,  more  than  a  destination  or  the  shops 
which  they  contain  ;  they  conform  to  no  slavish 
plan  of  time  or  place  for  their  appearances  ;  nor 
do  the  seasons  make  a  difference  to  their  routine, 
beyond  the  occasion  of  an  annual  rest.  For  to 
them  the  city  is  just  the  place  of  their  occupation 
and  abode.  The  suggestions  and  instigations  of 
its  tyranny  they  do  not  feel  either  in  work  or 
play. 

In  accordance  with  this  oblivion  they  behave 
with  a  curious,  self-contained  unconsciousness,; 
and  their  manner  as  their  face  proclaims  them 
everywhere.  In  the  busy  centres  of  converging 
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streets  they  block  the  pavements,  meandering 
along  the  front  of  shops  to  choose  what  they  never 
mean  to  buy,  discussing  their  likes  aloud.  They 
trudge  on  their  invariable  journey  from  their 
work,  along  the  radiating  thoroughfares — in 
couples,  chatting  of  their  hobbies  or  holidays,  or 
methodically  alone,  with  the  wrapt  expectancy 
that  makes  for  home ;  and  they  only  see  the 
pictures  of  the  streets  as  men  and  women  doing 
what  they  do  themselves.  They  enjoy  the  parks 
for  the  beauties  of  the  parks,  sitting  admiring 
from  a  favourite  spot,  or  wandering  contentedly 
about ;  and  even  when  they  sit  among  the  crowds, 
as  if  they  were  anxious  to  be  fashionable,  they 
watch  with  a  wonder  in  their  interested  eyes 
which  makes  them  different.  Or,  perhaps  they 
dodge  and  scuttle  through  the  streets,  with 
breathless  anxiety  at  being  late,  to  some  afternoon 
affair ;  but  they  laugh,  so  that  their  hurry  is 
peculiar. 

Thus  though  they  swell  the  tumult  of  the  streets, 
and  increase  the  numbers  of  the  varied  crowds, 
they  only  add  the  outward  movement  of  journey- 
ings  to  the  real  unrest.  For  they  contribute 
nothing  of  the  panic  and  welter  of  passions  under- 
neath, which  make  the  blind  hurry  of  the  city 
sinister. 

At  night  they  betray  themselves  more  openly. 
In  pairs  and  parties,  dressed  to  see  the  play,  they 
slip   through   the  jostle  of  the  seething  throngs, 
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in  the  dusty  glare  or  flashing  wet  of  the  streets 
where  the  plaees  of  amusement  are ;  and  the 
wife's  timid  grip  and  shrinking  look,  or  the 
husband's  stolidly  revealed  uncertainty,  the  be- 
wilderment of  unescorted  women,  the  anxious 
irritation  of  escorting  men,  proclaim  them  dilTerent. 
After  the  flaring  pandemonium  of  home-going 
haste,  as  they  settle  in  an  omnibus  or  a  train, 
the  pucker  of  their  face  smooths  out  and  they 
sigh  a  loud  relief.  For  to  them,  by  reason  of  their 
calm  routine,  the  lighted  pleasure-centres  of  the 
city  seem  strangely  dangerous.  And  as  revealing 
as  these  signs  of  unfamiliarity  are  the  sudden 
open  faces  of  those  younger  careless  ones  who 
patronize  the  cheaper  seats,  or,  maybe,  go  to 
lectures,  and  hurry  home  amid  the  callous,  bat- 
tered, cunning  crowds.  Thus  by  their  open  fear 
of  the  unknown,  or  the  lilt  and  swing  of  their 
lightheartedness,  they  are  more  noticeable  in  the 
crowded  glare. 

The  cause  of  their  timidity  or  oblivion  is  the 
same.  For  in  their  ignorance  of  the  city's  deeper 
life,  they  are  as  tourists  in  a  foreign  town.  They 
spend  their  day  amid  the  fierce  activity ;  but 
what  they  know  of  all  its  counterplots — the  war- 
ring interests  of  wickedness,  the  secret  jobbery  of 
social  strife,  the  reaching,  burrowing  intrigues  of 
politics  and  finance — they  read  in  newspapers  or 
books.  Their  homes  are  surrounded  by  the  hidden 
things  of  the  packed  areas  ;  but  they  add  nothing 
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to  the  mysteries.  Even  the  roguery  and  sin  and 
tragedy  they  learn  about  in  law  reports  they 
forget  or  think  of  as  happening  in  a  world  apart  ; 
and  so  they  miss  the  undercurrent  of  them  in 
the  streets,  because  they  do  not  know  for  what 
to  look.  It  is  as  if  they  somehow  walked  un- 
scathed. 

This  strange,  immune  aloofness  guides  their 
life  in  all  they  do  or  think  or  see,  making  them 
seemingly  indifferent ;  so  that  the  city's  votaries 
— to  fight  or  gaiety — who  meet  them  think  them 
curious.  But  in  their  oblivion  they  are  really 
wise.  In  place  of  what  the  revellers  and  schemers 
think  they  lose  they  have  other  rewards.  For 
they  keep  faith  and  youth  and  peace  of  mind. 
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THEY  live  amid  the  pulsating  throb  and 
action  of  the  city's  countless  lives  ;  but 
they  pass  their  days  in  crowded  solitude 
and  in  silence  surrounded  by  the  sound  of  speech. 
The  reasons  of  their  loneliness  are  various. 
From  a  pride  too  poor  for  intimacy  with  friends, 
and  a  poverty  not  poor  enough  to  herd,  they  spend 
long  days  and  evenings  by  themselves.  From 
the  bitterness  of  failure  or  mistake,  or  because  of 
endeavour  which  must  work  alone,  or  by  reason 
of  isolating  thought,  they  want  for  the  friendly 
intercourse  that  cheers. 

Thus,  gradually  they  change  from  need  of 
speech,  and  come  to  think  about  things  curiously, 
and  think  too  much,  and  lose  the  way  to  laugh. 
By  degrees  they  shun  their  friends  for  want  of 
what  to  say,  so  that  they  miss  the  chance  of 
knowing  other  men.  For  theirs  is  the  loneliness 
that  rusts  and  dulls  and  blinds — the  city  solitude 
among  the  crowds. 

During  the  day  the  lucky  ones  have  work  ;  for 
only  while  they  really  work  can  they  forget. 
Because  in  the  streets  they  see  so  many  pairs, 
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talking  and  nodding  and  laughing  as  they  go, 
and  the  calm  companionship  of  conscious  sympathy, 
or  the  bend  and  question  of  a  lover's  look,  and 
the  woman's  little  happy,  hovering  smile.  Even 
they  who  have  hours  of  idleness  can  gain  a  conso- 
lation from  the  light  of  day,  and  can  invent 
imaginary  bus3aiess,  and  manufacture  errands, 
to  fill  their  time  and  occupy  their  mind. 

But  the  night  and  evening  hours  are  the  danger 
time.  Because  after  dark  the  city  seems  to 
change  into  a  mighty  camp  of  cosy  firesides, 
where  families  and  friends  and  lovers  sit  in  quiet, 
comfortable  peacefulness,  behind  the  tantalizing 
squares  of  lighted  blinds.  Or,  in  the  blazing, 
scintillating  glare  of  lighted  places,  it  becomes  a 
fair,  with  nothing  but  happiness  beneath,  where 
whispering  couples  and  contented  pairs,  and  gay, 
laughing  parties  free  from  care,  amuse  themselves 
in  quiet  merriment,  or  in  brilliant  scenes  of  revelry 
and  fun.  For,  with  the  jaundiced  eyes  of  loneli- 
ness, they  only  see  the  contrasts  to  their  state 
— the  gay  companionships,  the  friendships,  and 
the  love. 

But  even  so  they  seek  the  busy  streets  and 
the  places  where  the  merry  people  throng,  at 
night  and  in  the  hours  of  their  ease,  to  watch 
and  feel  the  jostle  of  the  crowds,  for  company. 
For  when  they  shut  their  door  upon  the  world, 
after  the  work  or  occupation  of  the  day,  they 
hear,  though  they  read  or  try  to  sleep,  the  city's 
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roar.  To  the  moaning  murmur  of  its  hum,  their 
taunted,  envious  imagination  works.  They  see 
briglit  scenes  of  brilhant  merriment,  or  smihng 
companionships,  or  the  shaded,  lampHght  peaceful- 
ness  of  home.  Then  the  burden  of  their  lonehness 
settles  down,  so  that  the  empty  heaviness  of  it 
hurts. 

According  to  the  habits  of  their  lonehness  they 
act.  In  the  streets  they  look  up  quickly  at  a 
laugh,  and  notice  what  talking  people  do  not  see  ; 
they  loiter  listlessly  from  shop  to  shop,  gazing 
indifferently  at  everything ;  at  times  they  hug 
their  loneliness,  and  stoop  and  brood  ;  and  they 
speak  quite  loudly  to  themselves  to  use  their 
voice.  In  the  restaurants  they  look  and  look 
with  following,  interested,  envious  eyes.  They 
talk  with  strangers,  where  the  custom  of  the 
place  permits ;  they  linger  with  reluctance  to 
depart  into  the  greater  isolation  of  the  streets, 
paying  for  extra  drink  to  keep  their  place  amid 
the  merriment  of  those  who  dine  in  company. 
After  their  solitary,  protracted  meal,  they  tramp 
for  miles.  With  aimless  determination  to  avoid 
their  home,  they  walk  and  walk  through  unfamiliar 
streets  and  quiet  squares,  seeing  always  the  glow 
of  lighted  blinds,  and  the  parting  pairs  who  kiss 
and  hurry  home.  Or  they  moon  about  amid  the 
glare  of  the  streets  where  the  places  of  amuse- 
ment are,  and  w^atch  the  lighter  laughter  of  the 
crowds,  and  the  couples  which  the  flashing  cab 
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lamps  show.  Until  the  crowds  begin  to  thin  they 
walk.  For  by  their  nightly  meal  and  wanderings 
they  cheat  the  evening  hours  and  the  night. 

Also  they  very  often  pay  to  be  amused,  careless 
or  wilfully  forgetful  of  what  they  spend ;  but 
they  sit  without  a  smile  through  funny  plays,  or 
stand  and  smoke,  with  an  apathetic  stare,  leaning 
against  the  barrier  of  a  lounge,  while  expert 
entertainers  earn  applause.  It  is  not  that  they 
do  not  understand  the  wit  or  the  labour  of 
trained  skill,  but  they  come  so  frequently  that 
they  do  not  care.  They  only  seek  the  company 
of  crowds,  and  something  to  look  at  to  forget 
themselves.  But,  in  spite  of  their  conscious  plan 
or  subterfuge,  the  silent  loneliness  is  always 
there. 

The  dangers  of  their  state  are  manifold.  For  by 
their  lonely  side  Temptation  walks,  and  whispers, 
and  points  an  easy  way  to  company  or  escape. 

Many  listen  eagerly  at  once  in  the  hope  of  a 
permanent  release.  Driven  by  the  fear  of  lonely 
years,  they  seek  their  few  forgotten  friends,  and 
after  deliberate  introductions  they  choose  a  wife 
as  men  engage  a  clerk — the  first  who  seems  to 
suit.  Forgetful  of  the  gulfs  of  interests  and 
thought,  they  take  a  mate,  unlearned  and  lowly 
bred,  because  of  a  sudden  easy  opportunity  ;  or, 
in  a  panic  of  faint-heartedness,  they  pawn  their 
privilege  to  work  and  earn  for  a  sorry  dependence 
upon  an  unloved,  moneyed  wife.     These,  by  their 
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haste  or  calculation,  err  ;  so  that  they  come  to 
look  and  wonder  why,  in  after  years. 

While  some,  in  rebellion  at  their  lot,  defiantly 
contrive  a  temporary  companionship.  In  dreary 
dissipation  of  a  night ;  in  a  fierce  allegiance  of 
crowded  months,  while  passion  grows  and  scorches 
and  burns  out  to  the  ashes  of  a  mutual  disregard  ; 
or  in  quiet  companionships  that  only  break  one 
law,  they  buy  or  get  by  favour  what  they  want. 
Others  may  try  to  turn  away  at  first  from  what 
to  them  seems  sin,  because  of  fears  or  training 
or  beliefs  ;  but  the  want  of  company  is  more  than 
these.  So,  after  arguments,  they  also  seek  relief 
where  Love  is  passion  or  a  thing  for  sale.  And 
while  they  hope  to  lose  their  loneliness,  they  lock 
lead  weights  of  habit  to  their  feet  that  hold  them 
back  from  knowing  better  things  ;  or  they  raise 
a  barrier  of  offended  codes  between  themselves 
and  the  Avomen  who  make  homes.  A  greater 
loneliness  is  theirs,  and  the  bitterness  of  remem- 
bering to  the  end. 

Others  imperceptibly  succumb  to  a  little  whisper, 
urging  them  be  gay  ;  and  they  make  their  seldom 
evening  with  a  friend  an  occasion  for  unwonted 
revelry.  But  in  the  many  intervals  of  silent 
days,  the  little  whisper  grows  and  grows  and  grows 
with  the  memories  of  past  light-heartedness.  So, 
when  their  loneliness  envelops  them  one  night, 
they  drink  alone  ;  and  they  chaff  themselves  for 
drinking  by  themselves.  But,  with  the  know- 
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ledge  of  this  quick  content,  the  need  of  it  seems 
gradually  to  increase  ;  so  that  they  think  more 
often  of  escape.  And  when  they  think,  they 
argue  with  themselves,  in  the  street  or  in  the 
quiet  of  their  rooms  ;  and  they  pause  and  swear 
and  finally  succumb.  With  every  argued  drink, 
they  argue  less,  over  a  period  of  years,  until  the 
need  for  drinking  has  become  the  need  of  drink. 
These,  at  the  last,  repay  their  borrowed  hours  of 
escape  with  days  of  maudlin,  impotent  remorse, 
or  lifetimes  in  the  awful  peopled  wastes  of  drunken 
fear. 

Thus  many,  in  their  efforts  to  escape,  burden 
or  waste  or  throw  away  their  lives.  Always  they 
only  get  the  blame  for  what  they  do,  though  the 
maddening  activity  of  the  city  drives  them  on. 
From  the  cold  stone  throne  of  reason  they  are 
judged  by  those  who  do  not  know. 

Some  patient  ones  drag  on  without  relief  through 
a  growing  dreariness  of  silent  years,  numbed  into 
something  less  than  feeling  men.  By  accepted 
necessity  and  slow  degrees,  they  learn  to  forget 
their  wish  for  company  ;  and  they  steep  themselves 
in  thoughts  about  their  work,  or  theories  upon 
abstract  things  ;  or  they  get  a  meagre  joy  from 
looking  on,  pretending  that  they  like  to  be  alone, 
making  companions  of  the  city's  sights  and  beauty 
and  the  sparrows  in  the  parks.  And  when  they 
die,  only  a  cousin,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  landlord 
knows. 
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But  many  win  their  freedom  in  the  end,  through 
labour  and  luck,  to  company  and  love.  Yet, 
though  the  streets  no  longer  draw  them  out, 
and  the  quiet  evenings  fill  them  with  repose,  they 
never  quite  forget  the  lonely  years.  When  they 
hear  of  the  reckless,  pitiable  folly  of  a  wasted 
life,  in  the  city's  annals  of  tragedy  and  sin,  they 
think  and  remember  and  condone.  For  by  the 
lesson  of  their  loneliness  they  learned. 
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AMID     the    fragrance    of    drying    hay,    the 
smell    of  beasts,    the    scent    of   cultivated 
fruit,  and  the  moist  suggestiveness  of  new- 
turned  earth,  its  waters  have  their  rise.     Lit  by 
real  sun,   it  starts  its  course  beneath  clean  blue 
and  bulging,  fluffy  clouds.     And  so  it  comes. 

Between  flat,  yellow  meadows,  where  cattle 
browse  and  coloured  shadows  swoop  across  the 
grass,  and  red  roofs,  mellowed  with  the  moss  of 
years,  peep  out  from  an  encirclement  of  different 
greens,  it  wanders.  Blown  blossoms  float  upon 
its  stream.  So  it  glides  on.  Down  through 
steep,  solemn  banks  of  soughing  trees ;  through 
dusty  villages,  where  sleepy  peace  and  ancient 
order  reign;  past  guarded  rectories  and  manors 
of  historical  repute;  past  gnarled  and  shady 
orchards  and  hot  brick  walls  and  paddocks  of 
long  lush  grass ;  on  through  clear  spaces  reaching 
to  a  spire  or  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  furrowed 
brown/  it  flows  and  flows — always  continually 
on.  And  though  occasionally  its  cool  rhythm 
and  peacefulness  are  sullied  by  contact  with  a 
fussy  country-town,  it  gains  again  its  quietude. 
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But,  as  it  flows,  the  calm  of  its  upper  reaches 
changes.  The  transitions  are  various  and  gradual, 
but  each  marks  the  Whither  of  the  River's  course. 
Elaborated  boat-houses  and  houseboats  bring  to 
its  green  repose,  at  lessening  intervals,  a  gaiety 
of  luxury  and  paint.  The  frequency  of  recent 
houses  interrupts  its  banks.  The  flickering  lines 
of  light  upon  its  waters  are  broken  continually 
by  the  boats  of  those  who  row  for  exercise  or 
sport.  And  so  its  features  change.  Past  lawns, 
where  white-clothed  tables  spoil  the  scene,  it 
glides  through  a  stuccoed  villadom  to  the  tea  and 
picnic  places  of  the  crowd.  The  wash  of  hired 
launches  suck  viciously  along  its  trampled  banks  ; 
and  the  strained  blatance  of  a  gramophone  or 
the  strumming  of  strung  gut  is  heard.  It  has 
become  a  holiday  resort.  Still  it  gains  strength 
and  alters  and  flows  on ;  but  its  waters  are 
gradually  sullying.  Until  its  widening  sides  are 
soiled  with  grime,  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
city's  greyness  show  in  a  thickening  fringe  of 
little  houses  and  chimneyed  factories  and  a  ragged 
dreariness  of  muddied  slums.  Then  it  arrives 
at  that  which  gives  it  fame — the  paved  confinement 
of  a  city's  waterway. 

Thus  from  the  clean,  sweet  quiet  of  the  land 
it  comes  to  the  Big  Grey  City  of  the  Great 
Unrest ;  and  in  its  coming  the  simple  charm 
and  freshness  of  it  disappear. 

But  with  its  confinement  it  gains  mystery  and 
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dignity  and  a  beauty  of  its  own.  For  though  its 
rippHng  waters  have  become  a  turgid  flood,  dis- 
coloured and  sHthering  between  dead  boundaries 
of  brick  and  stone,  and  though  the  fat  flatness  of 
its  breezy  meads  have  altered  to  packed  areas  of 
smoke  and  fierce  activity,  its  power  to  fascinate 
remains.     Only  the  spell  has  changed. 

For  one  big,  sweeping  curve,  confusions  of 
packed  contours  pile  up  on  the  double  confines 
of  its  course,  with  jagged  outlines  and  conflicting 
shapes  and  angles  that  jut  out  prominently  and 
overlap  and  merge  and  finally  fade  away  to  a 
harmonious  irregularity  against  the  sky.  Its 
bridges  teem  with  heaving  crowds,  rumble  with 
traffic,  and  thunder  with  the  iron  grind  of  trains. 
The  stress  and  busyness  and  glamour  of  the  city 
crowd  its  waters  and  its  banks.  So  that  the 
attraction  of  its  slipping  ceaselessness  is  more 
intense. 

The  contrasts  of  its  different  sides  are  well- 
defined.  Great  buildings,  rising  from  a  frill  of 
green,  push  up  their  ornamented  pinnacles.  While 
towering  domes  bulge  and  appear  to  brood  ;  and 
opposite,  across  a  stretch  of  sulky  flood,  gaunt 
cranes  spear  starkly  to  the  sky  out  of  a  packed 
irregularity  of  huddled  wharves ;  and  mighty 
chimneys  rise.  Stern  weather-beaten  stone  facades 
and  stately  structures  of  officialdom  and  hotel 
palaces  face  the  grim  squareness  of  windowed 
warehouses    and    the    distant    activity    of    squat 
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landing-stages,  where  all  is  disorder  of  merchan- 
dise and  a  movement  of  ordered  toil.  The  broad 
crowds  of  its  big  approaches  and  the  flashing 
hurry  of  its  embankment  make  the  squeezed 
alleyways  and  the  slimy  flights  of  steps  seem  more 
mysterious.  Then  always  upward  and  away  on 
either  side  vistas  of  the  city's  vastness  stretch 
and  spread  in  massed,  successive  planes  of  roofs 
and  spires. 

Between  these  distorted  boundaries  of  wall 
and  wharf  a  constant  traffic  plies  ;  packed  black- 
nesses and  broad-beamed  shapes  break  up  its 
misty  distances.  Ladened  barges  crowd  the  fair- 
way and  the  sides,  and  bump,  and  heave  in  answer 
to  the  slaps  and  ripples  of  a  swell  ;  or  drift,  with 
the  lazy  indifference  of  floating  things,  through 
the  overhanging  spaces  of  the  bridges,  and  just 
avoid  the  piers  ;  or  wind  and  swing  out  and  jostle 
into  line  again,  following  the  bustle  of  a  little 
labouring  tug.  Boats  struggle  diagonally  across 
the  flood ;  squat  steamers,  swirling  tumbled 
foam,  and  grunting  tugs  fuss  up  and  down  or 
hoot  insistently  and  swing  to  turn  ;  occasionally 
a  vigilant  police  launch  slips  swiftly  by.  The 
red-brown  coarseness  of  tanned  sails  adds  colour 
here  and  there.  While  lower,  where  the  bubbled 
currents  swirl,  tall  ocean-going  steamers  block 
the  sides  ;  and  awkward  iron  arms  swing  out  from 
either  bank,  with  a  clank  and  rattling  of  gear, 
to  bear  the  burden  of  an  Empire's  industry. 
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Here  Commerce  is  paramount.  The  contrasts 
of  its  confines  disappear ;  and  all  is  monotony 
of  warehouses  and  wharves. 

So  it  flows  on  past  where  the  locked  dock-gates 
frown,  and  the  sky-lines  of  its  widening  banks 
subside  to  a  dreary  flatness  of  sour  land.  Yet, 
widening  and  widening,  it  sweeps  along,  through 
the  dwarfed  contours  of  occasional  towns,  into 
the  quiet  of  the  land  again  ;  and  then  to  sea. 
Thus  it  completes  the  cycle  of  its  confluence. 

Its  course  is  almost  the  story  of  a  life.  For  as 
you  stand  and  watch,  somewhere  about  its  busiest 
part,  you  seem  to  see  the  first  faint  struggle 
into  being,  the  innocent  exuberance  of  youth, 
the  growing  strength,  the  inevitable  period  of 
drab  stress,  and  then  maturity,  marked  with  the 
gatherings  of  character ;  and  on  beyond  its 
strenuousness  decreases  and  its  features  dilapi- 
date ;  the  universal  mingling  with  the  sea  is 
death. 

But  for  a  few  bridged  reaches,  it  is  as  if  you 
looked  upon  a  face,  marked  with  the  furrows  of 
a  proven,  striving  prime  ;  and  so  more  interesting 
than  youth  or  age. 

And  as  a  face  it  changes.  At  times  it  is  all 
distant  mystery,  as  when  its  being  is  blurred  in 
shrouding  mist ;  at  times  it  frowns,  lowering, 
or  seems  cold,  or  relentless  with  deceptive  suavity  ; 
sometimes  it  fidgets  fussily  and  frets  with  wind 
that  makes  all  movement  more  revealing  ;    and 
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in  the  sun  it  smiles.  At  night  it  is  feverishly 
gay  with  flashing  twinklings,  that  show  or  suggest 
so  much,  like  lighted  eyes  ;  or  it  hugs  itself  in  a 
solemnness  of  sombre  gloom  ;  and  now  and  then, 
under  the  influence  of  moonlight,  it  grows  soft 
and  its  features  radiate  a  charmed  secrecy,  and 
its  waters  gain  their  innocence  again. 

But  above  its  majesty  and  contrasts  and  variety 
is  the  wonder  of  all  that  makes  it  what  it  is.  For 
always  in  all  its  moods  it  tells  so  much. 

It  tells  of  the  reaching  activities  of  scheming 
men  who  sit  and  buy  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  immeasurable  intricacies  of  the  world's 
exchange  and  trade.  It  re-echoes  the  metallic 
clang  and  clamour  of  driven  manufactories.  It 
calls  up  heaving  spaces  of  encircling  sea,  and 
the  foreign  ports  that  rise  white,  across  the  blue, 
from  mysterious  pink-tinted  coasts.  It  conjures 
vision  of  hot  yellow  sand  and  dark  palm-fringed 
shores,  and  the  sickly  smell  and  the  tumult  of 
bazaars,  and  the  scorched  crowdedness  of  Colonial 
cities,  and  the  gay-coloured  busyness  of  Continental 
towns.  For  all  the  world  helps  to  swell  its 
industry. 

But  more  than  these  are  the  stories  of  its  own 
— the  struggles  and  strivings  and  entanglements 
of  its  herded  lives.  So  many  have  taken  counsel 
from  its  sliding  tides,  or  have  watched  and  watched 
its  smooth  oblivion,  wondering.  So  many  have 
grown  old  beside  its  waters,  fighting  to  keep 
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alive  ;  and  not  so  few  have  gone  to  it  willingly 
for  death.  Pleasure,  and  Industry,  and  Wealth, 
and  Order  eontribute  a  majesty  of  mighty  build- 
ings ;  and,  amid  the  intersecting  labyrinth  of 
narrow  ways,  l)lind  Misery  and  clutching  Poverty 
and  furtive  Crime  wage  a  continual  war  against 
their  influence  and  among  themselves.  On  the 
flagged  pavements  of  its  bank  Hate  sits  and  scowls  ; 
and  Destitution  dozes  shivering  in  the  sun  ;  and 
Happiness  and  Ruin  lean  and  brood.  Love 
peoples  the  lamp-lit  intervals  and  the  gloom  with 
dim  couples,  whispering.  So  through  the  city 
it  becomes  a  wonder  way  of  life. 

Thus  always  in  contemplation  of  its  bridged 
surfaces  and  piled-up  sides,  something  of  its 
associations  stirs  the  mind  with  illimitable  sugges- 
tions of  its  life-histories.  For  it  has  received 
and  given  and  shared  so  much  of  hopes  and  sin 
and  courage  and  despairs.     But  always  it  flows  on. 
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A    DAY    OF   REST 

IT  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  week,  nor  is 
it  the  end  ;  it  is  not  of  the  week  at  all.  It 
is  a  day  apart ;   a  day  of  rest. 

In  the  Big  Grey  City,  where  the  six  days  pass 
by  unnoted  in  hurried  overlapping  endeavour, 
it  is  all-important.  It  is  the  day  on  which  men 
need  not  work  ;  therefore  we  all  welcome  it  and 
make  the  most  of  an  unusual  leisure,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  inclinations. 

On  this  day  we  motor.  The  hoot  of  many 
horns  disturbs  the  slumbrous  quiet  of  country 
calm,  as,  be-goggled  and  wrapped  up,  we  travel 
swiftly  from  place  to  place,  seeking  luncheon  and 
tea  in  the  wayside  inns  of  forgotten  country 
places,  and  then  quickly  back  to  dine.  For 
to-night  we  dine  in  crowded  restaurants  ;  dinner 
is  the  one  event.  It  is  the  night  of  rest,  and  we 
need  not  hurry  with  our  food,  for  there  is  nothing 
afterwards  except  for  the  exclusive  gatherings  of 
a  selected  few  ;  therefore  we  linger  over  coffee 
and  the  petit  verre,  while  the  reverberation  of 
the  all-day  hum  gradually  dies  out  of  our  ears, 
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and    our    wind-swept    faces    glow    pleasantly    in 
acceptable  repose. 

For  some  of  us  it  is  a  day  of  earlier  rising.     We 
bolt  our  breakfast  or  go  without  to  catch  an  early 
train,  because  we  want  a  long  day  in  the  restful 
country.     We  spend  most  of  it  in  that  Sunday 
train,  which  stops  at  everywhere  and  in  between — 
that  train  of  rest.     We  meet  it  again  at  night 
as   we   hurry   on   to   the   crowded   platform   only 
just    in    time.     In    the    frenzied    minutes    of   the 
regulation     stop     we    pack     in,     fourteen      rest- 
seekers    in    one     carriage ;    and    the    racks    are 
over-filled    with    varied    bundles    threatening    to 
fall.     We  are  of  all  classes  ;  but  on  the  last  Sunday 
train    there    are    no    distinctions    of    class.     We 
must  all  get  home,  for  to-morrow  we  must  work, 
so  we  get  in  anywhere,  for  the  train  is  very  full. 
We  try  to  rest  in  many  attitudes  of  abandonment, 
and  our  heads  flop  as  the  train  starts  and  stops. 
Between    sleep    and.   somnolence    we    see,    hazily, 
others,  tired  like  ourselves  ;    dazed  children  hud- 
dling under   a  protecting   arm  ;     couples   leaning 
together   hand   in   hand,    while   her   head   droops 
on  to  his  shoulder,  and  the  new  hat,  which  was 
the  pride  of  the  morning,  joggles  all  awry  ;    old 
ladies    with    tired    eyes,    bravely    attempting    an 
upright    dignity    without    success.     They    are    all 
a  very  long  way  off,   and  only  the  ghost-faces, 
which   peer   through   the   blurred   windows   from 
without,    are    real,    because  they    threaten  a  dis- 
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tm-bance  at  every  stop.  Back  in  London  at  last, 
we  hurry  off  to  complete  our  homeward  journey, 
or  turn  in  thankfully  near  at  hand.  For  we  have 
fed  and  laughed  and  played  unusually,  and  are 
very  tired. 

Or  perchance  we  take  exercise.  We  shoulder 
a  long,  heavy  bag  and  tramp  for  hours  over  uneven 
grass,  hitting  a  small  white  ball  and  looking  for 
it  so  that  we  may  hit  it  again.  What  though 
we  do  lose  heart,  swear,  and  feel  it  all  next  week, 
if  we  are  off  our  game  ?  This  is  the  day  on  which 
we  need  not  toil,  so  we  take  pleasure  in  our  pain. 
We  may  be  merely  despised  pedestrians ;  but 
we  have  toe-and-heeled  it  for  miles,  until  we  are 
glad  to  sit  down  and  rest  the  foot  which  hurt  a 
little  for  the  last  few  miles.  Even  a  blister  is 
part  of  the  hard-earned  glory  of  fatiguing  rest. 

Others — the  respectable  ones — pay  calls.  It 
is  the  only  day.  In  tall  hat  and  creased  trousers 
we  flit  from  house  to  house,  praying  for  denials 
to  our  inquiries,  and  timing  our  last  visitation 
with  nice  exactitude,  so  as  to  get  it  in  and  done  with 
before  the  prescribed  hour,  when  the  hostess 
may  sigh  and  feel  released.  Fortified  with  good 
intentions,  we  do  many  uncongenial  things.  We 
balance  bits  of  cake  in  saucers  and  hand  round 
plates  of  food  at  the  same  time ;  we  babble 
nothings  and  find  ourselves  pledged  to  wondrous 
theses  because  we  have  spoken,  without  thought, 
for  something  to  say.     We  sit — when  we  are  not 
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dodging  tables  of  priceless  treasures,  or  racing 
for  the  door — on  the  edge  of  strange  chairs  ;  we 
lose  our  gloves.  But  we  are  satisfied  if  only  we 
complete  our  round.  Or  we  visit  relatives,  where 
there  are  no  formalities,  only  snappy  argument, 
as  we  discuss  the  family  differences  of  absent 
ones.  Or,  maybe,  we  go  to  concerts,  doing  escort 
to  fair  ladies,  while  our  hats  get  brushed  the  other 
way  by  the  jostlings  of  many  music-lovers. 

Perhaps  we  spend  a  quiet  day  at  home.  We 
rise  a  little  later,  indolently  ;  and  an  accusing 
pile  of  things  to  be  written  faces  us  from  the 
writing-table.  We  do  them.  We  write  letters — 
all  the  letters  we  ought  to  have  written  during 
the  week,  and  have  not ;  we  sign  and  send  off 
cheques  long  since  overdue  ;  we  tear  up  letters — 
all  the  letters  we  should  have  torn  up  long  ago, 
and  papers  ;  we  tear  them  all  up.  We  get  zealous  ; 
we  dig  out  documents  long  since  destined  for 
destruction,  and  our  fingers  ache  with  the  continual 
grip  and  pull.  We  tidy.  We  condemn  many 
things,  and  in  a  few  hours  reduce  the  accumula- 
tion of  years ;  such  is  our  enthusiasm.  Meal 
time  comes  as  an  unwelcome  interruption  to  these 
drastic  joys ;  and  we  do  not  stop  until  our  fingers 
are  ingrained  with  dust,  and  we  are  very  weary. 

In  the  streets — the  streets  so  full  of  people — 
it  is  the  day  of  many  comings  and  goings  from 
morning  until  night ;  it  is  the  day  of  interminable 
tram  rides  and  sad  omnibus  journeys  with  many 
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changings  and  much  patient  waiting  at  street 
corners.  It  is  the  day  of  many  outings  and  walkings 
out.  On  this  day  innumerable  maidens  appear 
up  area  steps,  with  the  inevitable  parcel,  and  sally 
forth  for  something  more  serious  than  a  journey 
to  the  post.  On  this  day  the  streets  are  loud  with 
the  shuffle  of  many  thousand  silent  couples,  tramp- 
ing forever  to  and  fro,  while  the  love  spark  is 
kindled  with  mute  magnetism  of  touch,  or  extin- 
guished by  a  sudden  awakening  during  those 
long,  revealing  silences. 

It  is  a  day  of  new  experiences  and  of  old.  On 
this  day  the  youth  first  meets  tobacco,  and  untended 
children  wander  far  afield  ;  the  girl  gets  her  first 
kiss  or  her  last  ;  and  the  climber  puts  on  his  first 
tall  hat,  the  signal  of  his  advancement  in  the 
world's  affairs. 

At  night  the  aimless  sauntering  becomes  a 
settled  trudge,  and  the  faces,  shadowed  with 
fatigue,  take  on  something  of  workaday  intent 
as  the  people  hurry  homeward.  Weary  mothers 
carry  weary  babies,  asleep  or  crying  peevishly  ; 
and  the  weary  father  drags  along  the  children 
who  can  walk,  talking  only  in  exhortations  lest 
they  miss  the  last  departing  tram.  Couples, 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  house,  break  off  the 
last  few  words  of  parting  with  a  hurried  kiss,  and 
the  man  stands  watching  while  the  woman  scurries 
off.  Multitudes  converge  on  the  railway  stations, 
and  at  many  points  of  departure  are  fierce  tram- 
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scrambles  for  a  seat.  Bright-lighted  motor-cars 
rush  thundering  by,  showing  flashes  of  loveliness 
inside.  For  at  the  end  the  one  idea  is  home. 
It  begins  early  and  ends  late,  this  day  of  rest. 
When  it  is  over  we  are  glad  to  get  to  bed — and 
to  rest. 
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THEY  are  restful  folk,  and  in  the  matter  of 
recreations  their  wants  are  few,  for  they 
play  no  games. 

They  do  not  bother  about  the  state  of  the 
putting-greens,  nor  do  they  care  whether  the 
bathing  is  good  or  indifferent ;  the  size  and  setting 
of  the  hotel  croquet-lawns  has  no  influence  on  their 
enjoyment.  The  ruder  pastimes  mean  nothing 
to  them,  more  than  a  menace  to  cunningly  tonged 
hair.     All  they  want  is  grass,  a  crowd,  and  chairs. 

They  gravitate  to  grass  as  children  do  to  sands, 
and  are  as  easily  satisfied,  be  the  band  never  so 
bad.  For  on  the  tended  grass  they  can  trail 
about  in  lace  and  embroidery,  so  that  they  swish 
and  ripple  to  advantage  ;  and,  with  some  one 
to  see,  they  can  reasonably  change  their  costumes 
to  coincide  with  their  public  appearances. 

Therefore  they  are  gregarious,  loving  the  public 
promenades,  where  they  can  saunter  to  and  fro, 
or    sit    unconsciously    conscious    of    admiration. 

For  them  the  moor  and  stubble  have  short- 
skirted  limitations  ;  the  country  is  uncongenial 
in  its  cotton  simplicity,  and  the  quiet  places  of 
the  Continent  are  voids  of  unappreciation. 
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They  have  laboured  and  they  want  their  reward  ; 
for  with  all  their  graceful  indolence  they  have 
their  times  of  stress  and  strenuousness. 

In  public  they  are  beautiful,  living  pictures  of 
fashion,  moving  slowly  with  the  repose  which  is 
conscious  of  success  ;  and  few  consider  the  effort 
of  achievement.  None  the  less,  they  work  and 
plan,  bending  their  mind  to  their  self-appointed 
task ;  and  they  need  to.  They  are  the  great 
originals  of  dress. 

But  the  time  of  their  labour  is  not  now. 

They  make  their  effort  in  soft-carpeted  salons, 
where  figures  are  discussed  in  language  unknown 
to  man.  For  long  mornings  they  sit  in  deep 
conference  with  subtle-brained  makers  of  dress, 
fingering  many  fabrics  and  watching  the  undulat- 
ing march  of  many  mannequins.  The  results 
are  standards  for  tens  of  thousands. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  they  go  only  where  they 
can  parade  them,  and  get  into  a  habit  of  doing  so. 
They  have  their  justification.  They  have  suffered 
headaches,  incurred  heavy  debts — or  perhaps 
spent  money — and  gathered  little  wrinkles  of 
care  in  the  conception  of  their  masterpieces ; 
not  yet  can  they  be  put  aside. 

As  it  was  in  London  and  Paris,  so  is  it  at  the 
seaside  and  foreign  watering-places,  and  will 
be  until  there  are  only  worm-casts  on  the  grass 
and  the  chairs  have  been  stowed  away. 
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THEY  are  worthy  people  of  the  highest 
principles,  but  they  stand  alone ;  for 
their  faith  demands  that  they  say  all  they 
think,  irrespective  of  reason  or  results.  Their 
code  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fearless  expression 
of  opinion  ;  their  ambition  is  to  be  considered 
blunt,  and,  to  obtain  this  uncomfortable  reputa- 
tion, they  are  often  rude. 

They  have  set  up  a  clumsy,  wooden-footed  image 
of  Truth,  which  they  imagine  to  be  true  ;  and 
worship,  making  many  offerings  of  courtesy, 
kindliness  and  charity ;  friends  and  relations 
are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  their  deformed 
goddess. 

Their  honest  opinion  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking 
— and  more  often  without.  They  blunder,  flat- 
foot,  upon  the  susceptibilities  of  others,  and 
consider  silence  or  subterfuge  a  sign  of  weakness, 
even  when  an  unnecessary  statement  gives  pain. 

They  lie  in  wait  to  challenge  changes  of  mood 
or  opinion  ;  and  their  memory  is  good  for  the 
things  which  have  been  said  and  long  forgotten. 
The  little  self-deceptions,  which  are  so  necessary, 
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they  lay  bare,  even  when  there  is  no  need  for  such 
disclosure.  They  tear  down  youthful  enthusiasms 
and  beliefs,  heedless  that  they  can  never  be 
replaced  and  will  die  soon  enough.  Flattery — 
even  the  few  thoughtful  words  that  help — they 
abjure,  as  dangerous  folly. 

In  clubs,  they  are  solitary  men,  fastening  on 
the  meek  for  companionship,  or  glaring  across 
dreary  wastes  of  carpet  at  those  who  shun  them 
for  past  offences.  But  one,  in  a  drawing-room, 
will  smother  the  interchange  of  harmless  little 
inaccuracies  which  are  so  dear  to  the  ordinary 
woman.  Between  husband  and  wife  they  are 
the  advance-agents  of  Chaos. 

They  are  not  all  ill-natured,  but  they  respect 
no  sensibilities. 

They  drag  at  half-disclosed  confidences,  and 
plough  through  the  little  discrepancies  between 
what  is  and  what  is  accepted.  They  spoil  good 
stories  and  give  nothing  in  return. 

They  are  as  little  boys  who  needs  must  break 
a  toy  ;  but  they  are  not  even  interested  in  the 
works. 
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THEY  may  be  beautiful  or  only  plain,  judged 
by  the  standard  of  mere  outward  beauty, 
but  they  are  seldom  pretty,  because  the 
broader  mouldings  of  their  faces  forbid  the  term  ; 
more  often  they  have  open,  homely  faces.  But  the 
light  of  an  inviting  sympathy  shines  in  their  eyes, 
and  their  mouth  is  soft,  to  form  low,  soothino- 
words,  with  full-lipped  curves,  which  never  really 
straighten  to  a  line,  or  droop — even  in  age.  For 
by  their  sympathy  with  others'  trouble  they 
alleviate  their  own,  and  in  sharing  others'  joys 
they  keep  always  young. 

They  may  be  broad-lapped  mothers,  or  child- 
less wives,  or  single  women,  spinsters  by  reason 
of  a  philosophic  strain.  But  they  all  look  out  on 
to  the  world  with  clear,  discerning,  kindly  eyes; 
and  the  rounded  contours  of  their  mother-faces 
suggest  an  instinctive  sympathy  which  under- 
stands, beyond  the  range  of  woman's  usual  wit, 
the  varied  workings  of  man's  impulses  ;  and  knows 
by  intuition  what  to  say.  So  that  by  instinct 
and  a  certain  shining  smile  they  are  revealed  to 
those  who  need  a  helpful,  listening  friend,  who 
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will  not  blame  or  preach.  Many  seek  them  to 
confess  a  wrong,  or  gain  relief  from  some  un- 
burdened sorrow,  or  tell  of  dreamed  ambitions, 
or  merely  to  speak  their  thoughts,  for  comfort 
or  advice. 

It  is  not  that  they  agree  with  all,  in  placid 
indifference  to  right  and  wrong  ;  for,  from  the 
very  largeness  of  their  heart,  they  abhor  the  petty 
sins  of  littleness,  and  speak  out  cuttingly  against 
mean  things,  and  mete  out  to  droning  grumblers 
and  self-pitying  egotists  the  truth  in  jest.  But 
theirs  is  the  sympathy  which  can  forgive,  and 
make  allow^ances,  and  cheer,  because  they  under- 
stand ;  therefore  they  are  sought  out  when  parents 
and  wives  and  relatives  are  shunned  or  fended 
off,  because  of  their  sternness,  jealousy,  or  wit. 

And  the  limit  of  their  sympathy  no  man  can 
gauge.  But  none  who  have  need  of  it  have  found 
it  tired.  For  as  they  soothe  the  sobbed-out 
utterances  of  a  child's  mistake,  so  they  give 
sympathy  with  almost  a  caress  to  tired  men  and 
chafing  youths  who  drop,  on  impulse,  the  armour 
of  disguise,  drawn  by  an  unreasoning  certainty 
of  appreciation. 

This  strange,  intangible,  pervading  invitation 
goes  with  them  always,  so  that  they  never  show 
surprise  when  suddenly  the  polite  smooth  tones 
of  their  companion  change  to  awkward,  short, 
unchosen  words,  and  they  hear  strange  stories  of 
the  inner  lives  of  men — regrets  and  fears  for  love 
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and  hopes  of  fame,  and  bitter  hints  of  folly  and 
of  mistakes. 

At  dances,  on  stiff  wall-seats  beneath  the  light, 
they  seem  to  watch  the  sway  and  shimmer  of  the 
waltz  ;  but  they  hear  all  the  bitterness  of  a  life's 
mistake,  blurted  out  by  reason  of  the  brooding 
thought  of  years,  and  turn  exactly  at  the  proper 
time  to  speak  the  simple,  kindly  words,  so  that 
the  man  looks  up  to  look  his  thanks.  From  easy 
garden  chairs  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  they  smile 
back  encouragement  to  enthusiastic  eyes,  and 
listen  with  wonderful  understanding  to  the  large 
vague  yearnings  of  ambitious  youth.  In  the 
safe  seclusion  of  fashionable  crowds  they  kindly 
look  away,  or  watch  the  nervous  jabbing  of  the 
stick,  as  young  men  ask  their  help  to  meet  some 
innccessible,  desired  girl ;  but  they  read  the  full 
meaning  of  the  seeming  careless  words,  and  suggest, 
as  carelessly,  an  opportunity.  Even  between  the 
acts  of  funny  plays  they  press  close  up  against 
the  cushioned  arm  of  a  theatre  seat  to  catch  the 
murmured  story  of  a  love  which  cannot  hope, 
or  the  enumeration  of  another  woman's  charm, 
or  a  tale  of  gambling  and  loss  ;  and  though  they 
laughed  before  the  curtain  fell,  and  settle  in  their 
seats  to  laugh  again,  as  all  goes  black,  their  low- 
voiced  sympathy  is  none  the  less  sincere  and  no 
mere  conventional  contortion  of  the  face.  For 
more  than  anything  they  love  to  help. 

Even  so,  they  seldom  ask  for  what  they  hear. 
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They  are  not  curious.  But  perhaps  in  the  chance 
proximity  of  the  diner's  lot  they  draw  out,  with 
kindly  question  and  accompanying  smile,  the 
interrupted  hint  of  surcharged  feelings,  until 
it  becomes  the  story  of  a  life  ;  and  they  give  as 
is  required — encouragement  or  delicately  worded 
sympathy.  And  for  the  few  lucky  ones  they  will 
always  crush  their  skirts  to  make  a  seat,  and 
will  openly  invite  them  to  disclose,  or  will  even 
stay  at  home  on  sunny  days,  in  pre-arranged 
seclusion,  to  listen  to  long  tales  of  work,  and 
difficulties,  and  plans  ;  if  by  so  doing  they  can 
really  help. 

It  is  always  by  their  instinctive  knowledge  that 
man  must  needs  confide,  that  they  unconsciously 
reveal  themselves  to  men.  So  that  men  find  them 
everywhere  about  the  world  ;  watching  the  phos- 
phorescent swirl  against  the  side  of  ocean-going 
boats ;  pacing  the  well-swept  strips  of  moon- 
light on  the  paths  of  the  palm-gardens  of  the 
South ;  waving  aside  the  importunities  of  those 
who  sell  in  the  hotel  verandahs  of  the  East ; 
in  all  the  crowded  places  of  the  earth. 

And  seldom  do  they  who  consult  them  have 
causes  for  regrets  ;  for  in  their  large  understanding 
they  are  wise  with  the  larger  worldly  wisdom 
that  sees  beyond,  and  seeks  for  more  than  merely 
an  immediate  relief  for  present  need. 

Thus  they  are  arbiters  of  many  fates.  By 
hinted  pity  they  break  down  the  slern  reserve 
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which  shuts  out  all  the  world,  because  of  one 
deception  or  mistake.  By  their  answer  to  the 
hard-wrung  words  they  point  the  way  to  other 
efforts  and  new  beliefs.  They  hear,  patiently 
without  reproof,  the  fierce  complaints  of  youth 
misunderstood,  and  counsel  the  necessary  patience 
with  quiet  reasonings,  because  they  know  the 
sufferings  are  real.  With  kindly- wise  decisions 
they  make  homes  which,  but  for  their  sensible 
coercive  words,  had  never  been,  except  in  the 
pictures  of  the  mind's  regrets  ;  and  by  discerning 
arguments  they  arrest  the  threatened,  pitiful 
e4;rangement  of  too-exacting  husbands  and  self- 
willed  sons.  They  brighten  with  brave  all-feeling 
words  the  long  black  period  of  hopeless  days,  which 
comes  to  all  who  try,  when  temporary  failure 
seems  permanent  defeat ;  and  they  help  the 
crushed  senses  to  a  new  conceit,  so  that  the  broken 
struggler  can  begin  again,  only  remembering  the 
past  to  learn. 

For  to  all  their  many  confidants  they  give  what 
is  required  in  return — not  penal  condemnations 
of  the  past,  nor  futile  irksome  questions  about 
what  is,  nor  platitudes,  but  the  carefully  considered 
wherewithal  to  save,  or  help,  or  soothe.  And 
by  such  functions  they  earn  eternal  youth  and, 
of  course,  more  opportunities  for  sympathy. 
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YOU  will  meet  him  where  the  idle  rich 
frequent,  forever  seeking  whom  he  may 
befriend.  But  before  all  else  he  tries  to 
hide   his  search. 

Thus  at  first  sight  he  looks  just  ordinary — a 
man  of  wealth  and  leisure.  In  his  dress  he  is 
quietly  magnificent,  and  he  walks  and  holds 
himself  with  careless  grace ;  but  his  indolence 
is  tinged  with  dignity.  His  smile  is  reminiscent 
of  comfortable  things.  So  he  appears  the 
embodiment  of  ordered  ease. 

But  with  all  his  apparent  affluence  and  idleness, 
he  works  hard.  Thus  a  little  shifting  glitter  in 
his  eyes  belies  his  calm  ;  he  is  always  on  the  watch. 
For  he  never  knows  when  he  may  find  a  subject 
for  his  friendly  energies — or  where.  And,  with 
the  intuition  of  one  who  knows  mankind,  he  is 
almost  invariably  alone ;  so  that  his  offered 
friendliness  seems  natural,  the  outcome  of  a 
mutual  loneliness. 

His  methods  are  alluringly  restrained.  In  the 
smoking-room  or  hall  of  big  hotels  he  does  not 
rush  at  you  to  bore  you  with  loud  grumblings 
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about  the  service  and  the  food  ;    he  passes  you 
the    paper    or    a    match.     Seated    amid    an    idle 
crowd,    he    does    not    jest    about    the    passers-by 
with  uncertain  murmurings  and  smiles  ;    he  com- 
ments on  a  figure  or  a  face  with  just  sufficient 
dry    cynicism    to    make    his    words    attract.     He 
will   not   even   look   at   you  until   you  turn.     At 
theatres   among   the   pack   about   the   bar,    or   in 
palm-decked    lounges    where    soft    music    drones, 
he  addresses  you  in  the  careless,  open  speech  of 
travelled   men ;     and   he   does   not   bother   about 
smiling  when  he  speaks.     For  he  does  not  want 
to   seem   to  w^ant   your   confidence.     And   in   en- 
closures at  race-meetings  or  in  railway  trains  he 
will  ask  questions  about  horses  or  hotels,   as  if 
he  was  in  need  of  your  advice.     Thus  not  any 
of  his  methods  give  offence  ;  this  he  is  very  careful 
to  avoid. 

For  first  of  all  he  wants  to  gain  your  trust.  So, 
if  the  opportunity  allows  of  some  delay,  he  restricts 
his  lengthening  conversations  to  general  things, 
and  only  broaches  personalities  at  last.  But 
if  the  occasion  is  a  fleeting  one  he  wastes  no  time. 
With  the  customary  indifference  of  club-usage, 
he  suggests  a  drink,  and  proposes  a  renewal  of 
acquaintanceship  forthwith.  For  he  would  see 
more  of  you  ;  and  this  he  often  does,  because 
of  the  attraction  of  his  manner  and  his  tact. 

But  with  the  development  of  his  friendliness 
comes   disillusionment   and   the   danger   of  many 
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unexpected  things.  Because  he  is  not  anything 
of  what  he  seems.  He  has  no  wealth,  only  a  hard- 
earned,  hand-to-mouth  extravagance.  His  casual 
familiarity  is  carefully  designed.  His  very 
loneliness  is  only  temporary  ;  he  soon  finds  men 
he  knows,  and  so  do  you.  For  his  friendliness  is 
not  philanthropy,  but  a  means  to  gain  the  where- 
withal to  live  in  easy  ease. 

Thus,  through  the  medium  of  his  friendliness 
and  idleness,  he  works,  like  any  other  worker, 
for  his  wage.  And  according  to  your  gullibility 
you  pay  it — in  loans  or  by  playing  cards  or  cashing 
cheques. 
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AS  a  good  fellow  he  may  be  good  enough,  and 
usually  is,  for  he  has  a  certain  kindly 
feeling  towards  man — and  more  especially 
women-kind  ;  and  this  he  shows  indiscriminately. 
But  it  is  just  this  easy  friendliness  that  earns 
him  his  repute.  For  he  is  rich,  and  does  not 
appreciate  the  true  usefulness  of  riches  ;  he  is 
affectionate,  and  does  not  know  on  whom  his 
affections  should  be  permanently  bestowed ;  he 
has  sympathy,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  focussed. 
Also  he  appears  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  ; 
and  he  leaves  an  obvious  duty  long  undone. 
These  are  the  errors  of  his  ways. 

His  virtues  are  more  tangible,  but  less  observed. 
He  has  that  unmurmuring  compliance  in  little 
things  which  makes  a  woman  glad.  He  will  do 
escort  duty  cheerfully,  whenever  he  is  asked,  regard- 
less of  the  whither  or  the  whom  ;  and  often  he 
offers  his  services  as  if  he  was  suddenly  enslaved. 
Thus  he  is  taken  willingly  to  chattering  shows, 
where  men  are  as  currants  in  a  station  bun  ;  and 
as  he  pilots  balanced  cups  of  tea  two,  maybe, 
at   a  time,   through   an   oblivious   restlessness   of 
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precious  clothes,  he  even  smiles.  At  bazaars 
he  suffers  gracious  plundering,  carelessly — and 
his  carelessness  is  real — so  that  he  endears  himself 
to  her  he  takes,  by  reflected  splendour  and  saved 
expense.  In  dainty  drawing-rooms  he  will  wait 
quite  patiently,  reading  a  presentation  book  of 
meagre  verse,  while  the  final  touches  to  a  toilet 
waste  the  day  ;  nor  does  he  trample  carpets  up 
and  down,  or  frown,  though  the  catching  of  the 
last  race-train  seems  doubtful,  or  the  luncheon- 
party  waits.  At  outdoor  foregatherings  he  for- 
goes the  sport,  to  wander,  talking  genially,  where 
the  gay  dresses  are,  ladened  with  cloudy  wraps 
and  parasols.  At  dinner  he  offers  the  chocolates 
at  dessert. 

Thus  he  acts  thoughtfully  where  more  worthy 
men  forget  or  plead  the  smallness  of  an  unwel- 
come task  or  urge  a  predominating  busyness ; 
for  he  knows  intuitively  the  little  things  that 
count,  and  divines  requirements  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  the  average  man.  Nevertheless, 
he  fails  just  where  he  might  so  easily  succeed, 
because  he  does  not  try.  He  is  not  sufficiently 
involved  to  care. 

So,  with  all  his  chivalry  of  deed,  he  is  vilified 
as  well  as  loved ;  and  though  his  mantelpiece 
is  crowded  up  with  cards,  he  is  only  welcome  as 
a  frequent  guest  where  girls  are  not.  Mothers 
fear  him  for  their  daughters'  sake,  because  of  his 
friendly,  deferential  air ;  for  he  is  eligible  and 
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always  appears  attracted,  but  the  intentions  of 
his  attentions  no  woman  knows. 

It  is  not  that  he  is  fickle  or  wilfully  deceives; 
but  he  has  no  intentions.  He  just  drifts  through 
the  pleasant  companionships  that  come  his  way, 
very  appreciative  of  all  they  bring  ;  but  he  makes 
no  effort  to  make  them  any  more.  He  is  not 
easily  enslaved  for  life. 

Want  of  the  necessary  inclination  is  his  sin, 
only  to  be  righted  at  the  proper  time  ;  and  that 
seems  a  very  long  way  off.  Therefore  he  is  called 
a  tiresome  man — by  women. 
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I  AM  he ;  goggled  and  unashamed.  Furred 
also  am  I,  stop-watched  and  horse-powerful. 
Millions  admit  my  sway — on  both  sides  of 
the  road.  The  Plutocrat  has  money ;  I  have 
motors.  The  Democrat  has  the  rates  ;  so  have 
I — two — one  for  use  and  one  for  County  Courts. 
The  Autocrat  is  dead,  but  I — I  increase  and 
multiply.     I  have  taken  his  place. 

I  blow  my  horn  and  the  people  scatter.  I 
stand  still  and  everything  trembles.  I  move  and 
kill  dogs.  I  skid  and  chickens  die.  I  pass 
swiftly  from  place  to  place,  and  horses  bolt  in 
dust  storms  which  cover  the  land.  I  make  the 
dust  storms.  For  I  am  Omnipotent ;  I  make 
everything.  I  make  dust,  I  make  smell,  I  make 
noise.  And  I  go  forward,  ever  forward,  and  pass 
through  or  over  almost  everything.  "  Over  or 
Through  "  is  my  motto. 

The  roads  were  made  for  me  ;  years  ago  they 
were  made.  Wise  rulers  saw  me  coming  and 
made  roads.  Now  that  I  am  come,  they  go  on 
making  roads — making  them  up.  For  I  break 
things.  Roads  I  break  and  Rules  of  the  Road. 
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Statutory  limits  were  made  for  me.  I  break 
them.  I  break  the  dull  silence  of  the  country. 
Sometimes  I  break  down,  and  thousands  flock 
round  me,  so  that  I  dislocate  the  traffic.  But 
I  am  the  Traffic. 

I  am  I  and  She  is  She — the  Rest  get  out  of  the 
way.  Truly,  the  hand  which  rocks  the  Motor 
rules  the  World. 
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THOUGH  they  must  be  extravagant,  they 
need  not  of  necessity  be  rich  ;  but  whether 
they  have  bank  balances  of  wealthy  men 
or  merely  the  easy  credit  of  expensive  shops, 
almost  invariably  they  are  very  young.  Never- 
theless they  are  great  with  the  greatness,  such 
as  it  is,  of  those  who  lead  the  crowd  ;  and  their 
following  is  very  large.  Their  youth  makes  their 
influence  more  wonderful. 

They  are  not  numerous.  But  in  the  places 
where  the  wealthy  congregate  you  find  them, 
as  many  as  there  are,  bearing  the  burden  of  their 
greatness  as  becomes  the  great — resignedly.  They 
are  all  very  easily  discerned.  For  though  their 
face  tells  nothing  of  the  mind  within  more  than 
an  obvious  suggestion  of  dull  weariness,  by  their 
manner  you  shall  know  them  at  a  glance.  They 
all  behave  the  same. 

In  their  walk  they  go  delicately  with  measured 
tread,  holding  their  arms  a  little  way  away  from 
them,  as  if  they  feared  the  jostle  of  the  passers- 
by  ;  and  their  pace  is  the  languid  pace  of  tired 
men.  To  sit,  they  droop  backwards  on  a  chair, 
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with  the  jointed  disability  to  move  of  those  who 
suffer  gout,  arranging  their  trousers  and  their 
coat  and  cuffs  forthwith,  but  always  methodically. 
And  while  they  read  or  look  about  or  talk,  they 
move  only  carefully — one  creased  trouser  and 
gay-socked  calf  gently  across  the  other  knee; 
or  a  listless  production  of  a  cigarette-case;  or  a 
sighing  fumble  for  a  match-box  or  some  cash. 
This  calm,  almost  melancholy,  avoidance  of  all 
haste  marks  all  the  movements  of  them  all.  And 
the  speech  of  every  one  of  them  is  similarly  slow. 

Their  seeming  lethargy  of  word  and  deed  is 
very  natural.  For  theirs  is  a  big  responsibility  ; 
and  they  all  have  a  proper  sense  of  it.  Moreover 
the  very  nature  of  their  position  precludes  haste  ; 
hurry  might  jeopardize  their  influence.  Also 
there  are  other  reasons  for  their  wearied  air. 

With  all  their  sad  dignity  and  studied  ease  and 
outward  appearance  of  long  idleness,  they  work  ; 
and  though  they  lounge  away  the  day,  and  speak 
as  if  time  stopped  to  hear  them  talk,  they  are 
continually  considering  time.  Because  in  the 
matter  and  the  manner  of  men's  dress  they  lead 
the  way  ;  but  thousands  are  only  a  month  or 
so  behind,  copying  the  cut  and  colour  and  the 
mode  of  their  attire. 

Thus  everything  they  wear  requires  thought 
— the  frowning,  concentrated  thought  that  sees 
ahead.  They  never  speak  of  this.  Their  clothes 
and  the  wearing  of  their  clothes  are  the  evidence 
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of  their  everlasting  toil ;  and  these  are  beautiful 
and  well  thought-out  and  extraordinary  even  for 
country  wear.  They  are  the  emblems  of  their 
success. 

But  to  succeed  they  need  to  be  continually 
working  against  time.  For  only  by  incessant 
ingenuity  and  a  quick  infinity  of  pains  can  they 
gain  the  originality  of  dress,  in  time,  to  keep  them 
even  a  few  short  weeks  in  front  of  all  the  rest, 
and  make  them  great.  So  that  they  pay  the 
penalty  of  all  Avho  lead.  The  effort  of  continual 
example  leaves  them  tired. 
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IT  is  over. 
The   streets   are    no    longer    full    of    sad- 
faced      boys  ;      the      wooden      boxes      have 
disappeared    from    the    cab    tops ;     the    house    is 
still.     Jim  has  gone  back. 

Poor  Jim !  It  is  seldom  really  a  Monday ; 
but  it  is  always  very  black. 

The  same  old  meaningless  phrases  about  the 
happiness  of  schooldays  have  been  uttered ; 
you  have  listened,  and  wondered  whether  it  was 
done  wilfully  or  whether  they  were  just  stupid 
and  did  not  remember.  The  same  old  jests  have 
been  made  on  the  same  old  subjects.  You  got 
so  sick  of  telling  people  you  were  not  at  the  top 
of  your  form.  The  same  old  struggle  as  to  the 
number  of  pots  of  jam  has  ended  in  the  same  old 
victory  for  Jim.  The  cook  has  again  found  that 
there  was  enough  to  make  another  smaller  cake 
as  well. 

The  father  has  made  the  same  remarks  about 
last  term's  report  and  the  same  remarks  about 
the  value  of  money.  The  pocket-money  has 
been  handed  over ;  the  same  old  disappointment. 
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But  it  is  over  now. 

The  uncle  has  paid  his  half-crown — for  being 
uncle. 

The  sister  has  received  certain  contraband  for 
safe  keeping.  The  good  resolutions  have  been 
made.  Some  of  them  have  been  broken  by  now, 
because  Black  Monday  is  soon  forgotten. 

Those  last  few  days  were  so  sad.  Even  the 
excitement  of  outfitting  and  the  effort  at  the  usual 
extortion  of  extra  requirements  could  not  quite 
blot  out  the  vision  of  those  bare  blank  rooms  with 
the  cold-looking  forms  and  tables.  The  hours 
of  those  last  few  days  went  so  quickly,  and  were 
ticked  off  with  such  cruel  exactitude. 

Poor  Jim  !     It  was  very  black. 

The  same  lump  had  to  be  swallowed  ;  the  same 
set  smile  had  to  be  produced  at  the  right  time  ; 
there  was  the  same  dreary  feeling  of  the  inevit- 
ableness  of  things  as  you  drove  to  the  station. 

It  is  over  now.  The  first  night  of  forced  bravado 
broke  the  spell.  Black  Monday  is  very  black, 
but  it  does  not  last. 
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THEY  do  not  herd  in  the  covered  places, 
where  are  the  mutterings  of  dressers  in 
distress,  and  where  hairpins  are  of  much 
account ;  nor  do  they  wear  the  blue  bifurcated  sack 
which  fits  anybody,  everywhere,  when  it  is  wet. 
They  do  not  know  the  sorrows  of  tent-pitching  in 
a  wind,  nor  have  they  to  break  their  nails  making 
fast  the  sides  with  shingle ;  for  hired  menials 
make  ready  their  pavilions — a  little  way  away 
from  the  rest. 

They  do  not  have  to  drip  about  among  interested 
spectators,  frantically  seeking  their  tent,  nor  is 
it  necessary  for  them  to  hang  out  an  article  of 
wear  as  a  sign  ;  for  soft-eyed  maids  stand  at  the 
water's  edge,  holding  wondrous  cloaks,  to  assist 
their  mistresses  to  warmth  and  dignity  for  their 
return. 

But  they  are  not  light-hearted. 

From  their  roomy  tent  they  emerge  in  due 
course,  slowly  and  with  befitting  consciousness  ; 
in  dainty  shoes,  stringed  high  up  the  leg,  they 
saunter  down,  walking  delicately  with  due  precision. 
Which  is   understandable.     Not  for  a  mere  dash 
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down  the  beach  have  the  brains  of  Grafton  Street 
and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  been  taxed  to  produce 
masterpieces  of  undress. 

But  in  the  water  they  do  not  shout  and  splash 
about  with  the  rest. 

They  get  their  share  of  admiration  as  they  stand, 
knee-deep,  in  the  water  ;  and  they  deserve  it. 
They  are  objects  of  beauty  and  art.  Although 
they  unkindly  hide  their  hair  in  caps  of  many 
colours,  seemingly  careless  curls  peep  out  from 
under  saucy  bows  ;  a  gage  d' amour  high  upon 
the  glistening  arm  makes  it  appear  more  round. 
Afterwards  they  are  still  the  same.  For  carefully 
designed  frills  and  flounces  protect  them,  so  that 
the  cruel  sea  has  no  effect ;  dry  or  dripping  they 
are    equally    attractive. 

With  all  this  they  are  sad. 

Their  circulation  is  of  the  best.  For  a  long 
while  they  stay  in — or  half  in — Naiads  disporting 
themselves  gracefully  in  all  the  glories  of  deshabille  ; 
but  they  appear  blue-blooded — not  from  cold, 
but  by  undue  isolation. 

They  are  the  mixed  bathers  who  never  really 
mix. 
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(A  Recollection) 

WHERE     the     marriageable     young     fore- 
gathered, there   they  were  always  to  be 
found — guarding    the    conventionalities  ; 
for  they  were  the  officers  of  comme-il-faut. 

They  might  be  mothers,  in  which  case  they 
could  gauge  adequately  the  requirements,  re- 
membering something  of  their  own  youthful 
temperaments,  and  judging  thereby  ;  they  might 
be  aunts,  knowing  the  characters  of  their  charges 
by  observation  and  continual  hearsay,  and  acting 
with  some  faint  perception  of  what  was  wanted  ; 
or  perhaps  they  were  only  friends,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  specific  inclinations  of  those  put  under  their 
care,  and  working  merely  on  the  broad  lines, 
that  human  nature  is  generally  wicked  and  youth 
flighty.  For  presumably  their  business  was  to 
watch. 

In  any  case,  for  just  so  long  as  they  undertook 
the  responsibility,  they  obliterated  all  considera- 
tions, except  a  full  consciousness  that  man  is  vile, 
and  woman  a  frail  creature  easily  tempted  into  folly. 
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Thus  they  at  once  became  suspicious  and  severe  ; 
and  even  ordinarily  charming  women  degenerated 
into  duennas,  because  of  presuspected  evil,  or  a 
certain  subtle  logic  as  regards  the  value  of  things 
not  easily  procured.  Only  married  sisters  and 
old  governesses  had  any  sympathy  or  compassion. 

Though  they  were  only  required  to  be  there, 
passively  defending  the  defenceless,  and  sancti- 
fying companionship  by  their  overshadowing 
presence,  they  must  answer  to  certain  requirements, 
else  they  were  of  no  avail. 

They  had  to  be  married  or  very,  very  old ; 
for  theirs  was  a  task  requiring  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  men.  They  must  be  lynx-eyed  and 
studious  to  observe  ;  for  theirs  was  a  search  for 
the  little  danger-signals  of  what  should  not  be, 
or  flashes  of  secret  understanding,  cunningly 
disguised  by  love-created  guile.  They  must  be 
stern  or  satiated  with  admiration ;  for  men 
flattered  them  to  make  a  good  impression,  and  so 
obtain  a  respite  from  their  care.  They  had  to 
have  a  watch  and  mark  the  time  ;  for  in  manj^ 
minutes'  absence  were  many  dangers  and  much 
to  be  answered  for  or  declared.  And  they  could 
never  sleep  by  day,  be  the  evening  never  so  hot, 
or  the  wine  so  heady.  They  must  be  keen  as 
fish-hawks,  and  tireless  as  cats. 

With  all  their  powers  of  restriction,  they  were 
all-powerful  actively  as  well.  No  man  could 
offend  them  and  go  free.  For  they  passed  on  the 
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delinquencies  of  those  who  did,  by  means  of  a 
system  of  exchange  of  gossip  ;  nor  did  they  rest 
mitil  the  miwise  offender  was  reputed  "  not  quite 
nice."  They  cared  nothing  for  the  bhghted  Hves 
of  their  victims  ;  for  they  grew  tough  to  the  feehngs 
of  others  from  a  long  habit  of  being  where  they 
were  not  wanted — and  knowing  it.  Also  they 
protected  their  position  by  inculcating  fear, 
because  from  its  anomaly  they  were  ever  in  danger 
of  being  deceived.  For  as  women  they  threw 
young  folk  together,  and  then  as  chaperons  they 
held  them  far  apart. 

In  spite  of  the  blunting  nature  of  their  duties, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  them  they  were  long-suffering 
and  very  brave.  For  the  consciousness  of  doing 
right  upheld  them  ;  so  that  they  endured  dramas 
of  suffering  and  boredom,  and  seldom  showed 
that  they  would  like  to  shirk.  They  sacrificed 
themselves,  and  did  not  often  complain. 

At  river  picnics  they  suppressed  their  nervous 
terror  of  a  rolling  boat,  and  urged  the  rowers 
on  to  faster  strokes  because  their  wards  were 
round  the  bend,  and  out  of  sight.  They 
only  smiled,  when  their  hats  were  knocked  awry 
by  drooping  boughs,  as  they  came  to  land  for 
tea,  provided  they  could  see  the  whole  of  their 
party  on  the  bank,  at  hand.  They  were  satisfied 
with  an  uncouth  covering  of  men's  coats,  though 
they  were  chilled  with  evening  air  so  long  as 
they   could   see   the   other   boat   as   they   drifted 
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homeward  in  the  gloaming  where  white  outHnes 
are  discernible,  provided  they  are  not  too  far  away. 

At  dances  they  were  bored  to  worse  than  tears. 
As  the  morning  came,  their  faces  settled  in  grim 
masks — only  broken  by  the  slow  pathetic  yawn 
which  grows  and  grows  and  closes  with  a  snap 
— the  yawn  of  forgotten  supper  and  regretted 
sleep.  But  in  spite  of  their  fatigue,  they  sat  like 
the  Senators  of  Rome,  stern  and  scornful ;  nor 
were  they  much  less  silent  at  the  close.  Even 
the  rounded  contours  of  the  mother-faces  lost 
something  of  their  softness,  and  the  bright  light 
of  sympathy  deserted  their  eyes,  because  of  a 
leaden,  aching,  dazed  fatigue.  At  the  end,  even 
they  who  understood  were  dangerous  critics  of 
the  exuberances  of  youth,  and  cut  short  the  last 
few  words  at  the  carriage  door,  with  unwise  but 
very  natural  hurry  to  get  home. 

At  summer  evening  shows  they  were  superb 
in  blind,  unquestioning  adherence  to  their  task. 
Thinking  of  rheumatism  and  catarrh,  they  pottered 
about  on  dew-damp  grass,  unrubbered  and  un- 
wrapped, to  police  the  pacing  couples  on  the  lawns. 
They  heard  the  threatening  buzz  of  winged  things 
of  the  night,  and  shivered  with  the  dread  of  beetles 
in  their  hair,  but  they  did  not  cry  aloud.  Because 
they  were  presiding  at  a  shadowy  meeting  of 
wicker  chairs.  Bats  might  flitter  past  their  eyes 
with  startling,  erratic  flight ;  but  they  would  not 
break  the  party  up.  For  of  such  dim  moments 
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of  repose,  when  little  hands  are  captured  in  the 
dark,  are  the  final  links  of  enslavement.  So  they 
stayed  and  braved  the  flapping  terrors  and  the 
dew.  For  provided  they  were  there,  all  else  was 
as  it  should  be,  though  it  were  dangerous. 

In  their  own  houses  they  were  not  less  vigilant, 
and  to  the  daughters  of  their  friends  they  acted 
as  a  nurse. 

They  chained  the  inginiie  to  their  side  with 
little  gay  remarks,  which  in  reality  were  but 
so  many  commands,  nicely  calculated  to  intimidate. 
They  took  the  elder  girls  to  task  for  ever  so  slight 
a  truancy,  with  quite  earnest  words,  before  they 
dressed  for  dinner  or  when  they  were  disrobing 
for  the  night ;  and  they  eternally  impressed  the 
fact  that  they  stood  by  proxy  in  a  mother's  stead. 
With  this  reiterated  excuse  they  prefaced  and 
imposed  a  multitude  of  inquisitions. 

At  all  times  they  discouraged  talks  a  deux, 
unless  the  man  were  eligible  or  old  ;  and  they 
broke  up  interesting  conversations  with  innocent 
suggestions  as  to  games,  or  by  errands  for  some- 
thing they  did  not  want.  They  did  not  hesitate 
to  repeat  the  past  entanglements  or  reputed  loves 
of  fellow-guests,  to  nip  a  growing  fancy  where 
it  should  not  be.  And  they  artfully  prevented 
the  repetition  of  an  after-dinner  garden  stroll 
by  flattering  requests  for  music,  in  tones  that 
made  it  rudeness  to  refuse.  When  people  came 
to  dine  they  arranged  the  sittings  with  a  view  to 
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safety ;  and  they  fended  off  the  interesting 
inehgibles  and  the  curates,  with  beatific  hunger- 
chastened  smiles,  by  adroit  manoeuvring,  when 
the  men  rejoined. 

At  garden  sports,  they  passed  their  charges 
into  sohd,  worthy  company,  or  placed  themselves 
in  sight  of  where  their  wards  would  play  ;  and 
their  conversation  suffered  in  the  watch.  They 
marked  and  subsequently  deplored  a  visit  to  the 
strawberry  beds  prolonged,  unless  the  escort 
were  obviously  old  or  really  rich. 

All  this  and  more  they  did  in  the  name  of  absent 
mothers  or  propriety.  For  with  chaperons  an 
extra  charge  created  an  extra  care.  So  they 
protected  the  pleasures  of  their  wards  with  more 
than  motherly  restrictions,  and  only  their  own 
daughters  gained  a  little  liberty  in  the  process. 

With  all  their  apparent  oblivion  to  anything 
but  the  dangers  of  intercourse  with  men,  they 
seemed  at  times  to  be  working  on  a  definitely 
preconceived  idea,  which  had  as  its  ultimate  object 
a  permanent  companionship  for  their  girls.  For 
they  raised  no  serious  objection  to  a  guarded 
intimacy  at  intervals. 

Thus,  though  they  shuffled  interested  couples 
in  a  drawing-room,  so  that  the  room  was  full 
of  ill-assorted  pairs,  they  invited  the  disappointed 
man  to  come  again,  with  a  graciousness  which 
almost  obliterated  the  past.  Though  they  ended 
chance  meetings  in  the  street  too  soon,  on  a 
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pretext  which  prechided  an  offer  of  escort,  they 
did  so  with  a  sympathetic  smile.  Though  they 
went  to  bed  too  early,  when  the  moon  seemed 
hot  by  reason  of  its  light,  and  the  summer  night 
was  warm,  they  waited  until  the  silence  told  its 
tale  of  surcharged  feelings.  And  while  they 
stared  in  shocked  surprise  at  a  morning  meeting 
in  the  drawing-room,  they  would  concede  the 
privacy  of  the  piano,  even  so  far  as  through  an 
open  door  ;  and  they  did  not  always  call  at  once 
when  the  music  stopped  for  longer  than  a  change 
of  piece. 

So,  in  addition  to  the  burden  of  their  self- 
sacrifice  they  had  to  labour  with  the  world's  dis- 
trust. Though  they  gained  admiration  for  a 
self-imposed  duty  admirably  performed,  they  lost 
something  of  their  deserts,  by  reason  of  a  haunting 
suspicion  among  many,  that  all  was  not  as  they 
would  have  it  seem  with  their  endeavours. 

In  spite  of  their  reiterated  insistence  of  what 
must  be,  because  of  the  necessity,  they  were 
accused  by  many  sufferers  from  their  espionage 
of  acting  on  the  knowledge  of  the  strange  entice- 
ment of  forbidden  things — to  enhance  the  value 
of  a  bride. 

Thus,  in  defending  their  inevitable  presence, 
they  did  but  proclaim  the  uncertain  morals  of 
mankind,  thereby  putting  it  into  the  hearts  of 
some  to  try  at  least  to  earn  their  share  of  the 
reputation.     Or  they  stood  convicted  of  conspiracy 
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to    increase,    by    superintendence,    the    attraction 
of  their  girls. 

On  account  of  this  predicament  alone  they  were 
in  need  of  some  condolence  ;  especially  as  they 
created  it  by  their  own  dogmatic  suffering. 

But  that  was  yesterday — before  the  inevilable 
rebellion  of  the  young. 
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THIS  is  the  Now-or-Never  season. 
It  is  now  or  never  for  new  things. 
It  is  now  you  order  your  new  flannel  suit. 
It  is  now  you  choose  your  new  cotton  frocks  and 
order    that    broderie    anglaise    which    you    have 
wanted  so  long  ;    now  or  never. 

It  is  now  or  never  that  millinery  tempts  you 
to  endanger  your  health  by  economy  in  food, 
or  your  domestic  happiness  by  extravagance.  It 
is  now  or  never  that  you  succumb  to  these  tempta- 
tions. 

Now  you  must  wear  your  dress -suit  in  day- 
light or  never  wear  it  at  all.  It  is  now  you  feel 
shabby  or  you  are  forever  superbly  dressed.  It 
is  now  you  get  into  debt  or  you  neVer  buy  any- 
thing without  paying  cash ;  and  what  is  more 
you  never  will. 

It  is  now  or  never  for  new  thoughts. 

It  is  now  the  young  man's  fancy  turns  lightly  ; 
or  he  is  never  to  be  in  love.  It  must  be  now  that 
poets  are  born  or  never  made. 

It  is  now  you  think  of  the  beautiful  clean 
country.     It  is  now  you  think  how  nice  it  would 
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be  to  live  in  tliat  beautiful  country.  It  is  now 
for  the  simple  life — or  never.  (It  is  now  you 
eat  plovers'  eggs  ;  more  plovers'  eggs  than  you 
ought  to.)  It  is  now  you  make  resolutions  about 
going  for  a  walk  before  breakfast.  It  is  now  you 
actually  do  go  for  a  walk  before  breakfast — or 
never  ;    usually  never. 

It  is  now  you  think  of  the  things  you  are  going 
to  do — one  of  these  days — or  you  will  never  own 
Chateaux  en  Espagne. 

It  is  now  you  wish  you  were  rich  or  you  have 
never  felt  the  want  of  money.  It  is  now  you 
feel  the  want  of  money  or  you  never  will.  It  is 
now  you  spend  money  that  you  will  never 
have. 

It  is  equally  now  or  never  for  the  makers  of 
clothes  and  the  trimmers  of  hats. 

It  is  now  or  never  for  the  tailor.  He  knows  it. 
It  is  now  he  sends  in  his  bill  without  comments 
or  never  sends  it  in  at  all.  It  is  now  he  gets  off 
another  suit  of  that  impossible  check  ;  it  is  now 
or  never  that  he  pretends  to  think  you  rich  or 
honest. 

It  is  now  or  never  for  the  dressmakers.  They 
have  been  over  to  Paris  to  prepare  for  the  Now- 
or-Never  season.  It  is  now  they  make  money — 
or  bad  debts  ;  or  they  never  trust  any  one.  It  is 
now  that  Mile.  La  Mannequin  earns  her  salary 
or  else  she  is  never  worth  it. 

What  you  do  now  you  do  now  or  never  ;  and 
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what  you  never  do  at  other  times  you  do  now. 
It  is  now  or  never  is. 

Now  you  know  what  the  Now-or-Never  feehng 
is  ;  or  you  never  will.  And  if  you  never  will — 
now  is  the  time  to  die. 
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(August  4,  1914— November  21,  1918) 

THOUGH  they  have  earned  it  famously  they 
want  no  fame.  They  do  just  as  they  have 
learned  to  think.  For  they  have  taken 
service  willingly  where  unconsidered  heroism  is 
tradition  and  calm  unaided  courage  is  routine. 
So  they  will  mouth  a  joke  or  spit  carelessly  or 
look  away  and  smile,  when  they  hear  big  talk 
of  glory  and  renown.  For  they  do  not  recognize 
their  claim  to  words  of  praise. 

But  none  the  less  their  claim  to  honour  stands. 
Because  they  maintain  and  add  to  and  transmit 
the  wonder-legend  of  the  Navy's  fame.  This  is 
the  worth  and  guerdon  of  their  fortitude. 

Even  in  Peace  theirs  are  the  risks  for  which  men 
gain  applause.  For  besides  the  accepted  dangers 
of  their  daily  life,  they  are  detailed  for  every 
service  on  emergency  about  the  world  ;  thus  they 
have  helped  to  nurse  the  pestilential  sick,  and  have 
rescued  fugitives  from  massacre  in  burning  towns, 
and  have  dug  out  the  dangerously  entombed. 
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In  War  they  write  glorious  story-books  in  willing 
blood. 

The  recorded  annals  of  their  services  teem  with 
hot  incidents  of  bravery.  But  as  much  of  what 
they  dare  is  unrecorded,  so  much  is  the  greater 
courage  that  surpasses  daring  deeds.  For  they 
take  all  risks  of  those  who  fight,  with  the  added 
strain  of  ceaseless  watchfulness ;  all  chances 
of  those  who  live  upon  the  sea,  extra-imperilled 
by  the  unseen  floating  mines  ;  all  sudden,  hidden, 
certain  menaces  of  those  who  work  and  war  beneath 
its  waters.  Nor  have  they  always  the  inspirit- 
ment  of  stirring  influences. 

They  are  not  uplifted  by  the  yelling  madness 
of  the  charge  ;  but  when  the  stricken  fortress  of 
their  floating  home  heaves  up,  they  stand  and 
obey  the  order  on  the  heeling  deck,  watching  the 
cold,  green  waters  that  they  know,  dashing  and 
flopping  and  slithering  beneath.  Shattering  ex- 
plosions but  move  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 
They  have  small  chance  of  rest,  and  often  little 
hope  of  succour  if  they  fall  ;  yet  with  the  swift 
precision  of  drill,  amid  a  hideous,  devastating 
hell,  they  work  their  ship,  the  flag  signals,  and  the 
guns.  To  engage  the  enemy  is  all  they  ask. 
They  have  not  the  stimulus  of  cheering  crowds, 
as  when  men  fight  the  lick  and  flicker  of  a  blaze  ; 
but  they  volunteer  for  service  in  a  diving  tomb, 
where  a  little  fault  of  gear,  one  shell,  or  the  chance 
contact  of  an  unseen  keel  means  death  ;   and  they 
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make  occasions,  even  thus,  to  save  the  Hves  of 
beaten  foes.  For  besides  all  else  their  code  in 
victory  is  very  generous.  When  others  sleep 
they  spend  their  night  in  shrieking  gale,  tearing 
unlighted  through  the  sweeping  seas,  with  the 
danger  of  collision  or  mines  imminent  ;  and  when 
it  comes — swiftly  without  warning  and  with  appal- 
ling shock — there  is  no  panic,  hardly  a  surprise. 
The  added  danger  of  fog  they  use  to  seek  out 
danger  with  an  enemy. 

Yet  they  take  it — Peace  and  War — as  duty, 
carelessly,  grumbling  like  other  safer  men  of 
little  things.  Such  is  the  power  of  their  discipline 
— and  still  more  powerful — their  inherited  beliefs. 

For  all  these  daily  dangers  of  their  trade  they 
face  as  experts  in  the  ravage  of  the  sea,  and  the 
extra  perils  of  war  upon  its  waters.  They  are  not 
ignorant  of  what  they  risk.  By  the  remembered 
chances  of  their  life,  and  the  things  that  they  have 
seen,  and  the  words  that  they  have  heard,  they 
know. 

They  know  the  hopelessness  of  the  slowly 
weakening  stroke  as  the  mouth  gets  lower  in  the 
slapping,  choppy  waves  ;  they  know  the  gulping 
struggle  to  get  breath,  when  the  weight  of  under- 
rushing  water  sucks  men  down  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  the  sinking  ship  ;  they  know  the  questioning 
moment  in  a  submarine,  when  something  fails, 
and  the  tragedy  of  the  hours  afterwards  ;  they 
know  the  poor  human  wreckage  that  marks  the 
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passage  of  the  tearing  shell.  But  for  the  honour 
of  their  service  and  their  ship  they  sing  or  joke 
or  work  as  on  parade  in  moments  when  they  are 
wondering  for  their  lives.  And  because  of  what 
they  know  their  indifference  seems  more  worthy 
of  respect. 

But  they  will  take  no  credit  for  their  fortitude. 
A  certain  unconscious  pride  in  duty,  and  a  con- 
scious proud  contempt  for  outward  fear,  prompt 
them  to  do  and  be  that  which  makes  those  who 
read  about  it  glow.  For  by  the  accepted  traditions 
of  their  faith  they  must  go  cheerfully  and  orderly 
to  death — sometimes  a  lonely,  mean,  cold-blooded 
death  without  the  opportunity  of  hitting  back. 
This  is  their  code  ;  and  according  to  its  tenets 
they  behave — at  once  without  question  or  lament — 
stifling  their  individuality  and  joy  of  life  with 
self-respect. 

Thus  by  their  example  they  uphold  the  past, 
and  bind  the  rest  to  do  as  they  have  done,  and 
show  the  others  who  come  after  them  the  way. 
This  is  their  honour  ;  and  by  this  the  living  and 
the    dead    have    earned    their   name. 

Let  tJky  who  hear  and  thrill  and  benefit  remember 
when  the  'immediate  need^of  them  is  past. 
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A  PINCH  of  lavender,  a  smell  of  carnations, 
the  hot  scent  of  ripening  fruit — and  to 
the  lucky  ones  comes  a  picture  of  a  smooth, 
shimmering  stretch  of  velvet-striped  lawn,  blotted 
with  cool  shade  under  low-spreading  trees;  a  massed 
blaze  of  broad-banked  borders,  blending  with 
the  warm  hues  of  an  old  brick  wall ;  distant  glimpses 
of  rose  gardens ;  and  vistas  of  shady  paths,  bending 
out  of  sight. 

The  beauty  of  it  cannot  be  judged  by  the  broad 
standards  of  Nature,  for  it  bears  the  impress  of 
generations  of  careful  tending,  and  its  ordered 
features  are  the  outcome  of  accepted  traditions  ; 
but  because  of  the  years  which  have  gone  to  make 
the  fatness  of  the  edges  of  the  grass  and  the  barrel 
of  the  paths,  the  English  garden  is  the  place  of 
memories  and  association. 

It  speaks  of  broad-lapped  mothers,  giving  wise 
decisions  to  shrill  appeals,  and  of  sons  and  daughters 
growing  up  to  the  world.  It  is  the  embodiment 
of  home  and  ancestry.  Therefore  the  recollection 
remains.  It  goes  with  the  wanderer  to  strange 
lands. 
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The  back-block  squatter,  riding  from  the  shanty- 
township,  may  be  awed  by  the  eerie  beauty  of 
the  stark  silver  trunks  of  rung  timber  in  the 
moonlight ;  but  the  silent  loneliness  helps  him 
to  recall  a  commonplace  shelter-screen  of  ever- 
greens, where  he  dared  the  dread  of  something 
mysterious,  in  making  and  keeping  swept  the 
secret  passages  so  necessary  to  childhood's  make- 
believe. 

In  the  silent  half-hour  twilight  of  the  tropics, 
before  the  bull-frog  starts  his  uproar,  the  lonely 
planter,  looking  across  lower  stretches  of  mysterious 
jungle  to  the  faint  thread-line  of  the  sea,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  strange  indrawn  throat-cry  of  the  wanda- 
roo,  may  feast  on  an  orgy  of  colour,  in  sunset 
and  after-glow  ;  but  it  is  just  then  that  he  sees 
a  gathering  of  tennis  players  on  a  certain  cool, 
green  lawn,  and  remembers  how  he  had  pressed 
hard  for  victory,  because  losing  was  so  serious, 
and  how,  with  swift  glances  of  understanding, 
he  and  his  girl  partner  had  played  at  making  love 
which  was  to  last  for  ever. 

In  the  rank,  steaming  luxuriance  of  the  Samoan 
village,  the  side-track  adventurer,  inflamed  with 
exotic  scents  and  emboldened  by  the  flower- 
decked  hospitality  of  its  virgin  ruler,  may  risk 
his  life  and  her  rule  because  of  blind,  indulged 
desires ;  but  there  comes  back,  at  times  of  after- 
penitence,  so  that  it  hurts,  the  recollection  of  a 
tea-table   in  the   lengthening   shadow   of  a  tree, 
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and  his  calm  content,  when,  as  an  expected  guest, 
he  had  walked  across  to  the  three  English  women, 
because,  through  the  haze  of  sun-lit  insects,  he 
had  seen  a  certain  one  seated  there. 

Each  man  has  his  own  picture,  and  it  is  never 
quite  crowded  out.  It  obtrudes,  at  chance 
moments,  during  the   hours  of  daily  toil. 

Far  into  the  night  the  tired  lieutenant  of  hungry 
shareholders  works,  poring  over  the  monthly 
cost-sheets,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  thump 
and  rumble  of  grinding  stamp-heads,  or  the  clank 
of  ore  trucks  tilted  at  the  dump  ;  but  a  chance 
play  of  the  swinging  light  on  the  close-columned 
sheets  will  call  up  that  first  last  evening  at  home, 
when  father  and  son  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
bands  of  light  from  the  drawing-room  windows, 
when  all  was  quiet,  save  where  a  bird  twittered 
scared  protest  at  the  prowling  cat. 

In  the  pitiless  glare  of  the  arid  rock  side,  where 
the  smooth,  perpendicular  scar  in  the  blasted 
rock  and  the  incessant  "  tinker "  of  hammered 
drills  proclaim  the  advancing  line  of  the  rail- 
head, some  intangible  whiff  of  bruised  vegetation 
rises  above  the  sickly  smell  of  the  dynamic  cart- 
ridge, and  calls  up  to  the  mind  of  the  perspiring 
assistant  a  faded  blue-green  door  which  used  to 
guard  the  netted  temptations  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  was  the  cause  of  perpetual  hostilities 
Avith  the  blue-aproned  autocrat  of  the  conserva- 
tories. 
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Even  the  derelicts,  falling  away  from  caste 
and  tradition,  up  and  down  the  world,  lose,  last, 
the  picture  of  gracious  ladies,  treading  the  few 
forgotten  daisies  with  feet  of  lingering  dignity, 
while  they  walked  beside  and  murmured  none 
too  wisely  ;  the  first  cause,  maybe,  of  their  own 
undoing. 

Wherever  the  white  man  goes,  leaving  his 
English  home  for  adventure  and  gain,  there  are 
those  who  carry  with  them  the  memory  of  an 
English  garden.  Perhaps,  if  they  are  thrown 
together  in  the  lonely  places,  they  will  recall  it 
with  low,  meditative  words,  such  as  men  use 
when  they  see  mind-pictures  of  the  things  they 
love ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  a  private 
gallery. 

At  home,  to  those  who  only  know  its  charm  at 
intervals,  the  garden  is  a  place  of  rest. 

The  tired  striver  in  the  city  comes  to  the  garden 
for  rest,  and  while  the  drowsy  calm  of  its  seclusion 
envelops  him,  he  forgets  the  music  of  the  streets, 
and  dreams  of  something  better  than  the  busy- 
nesses of  town  life.  For  in  the  garden  the  world 
of  profit  and  loss  and  fame  seems  very  far  away. 

Here,  big  trees  shade  chairs  of  canvas  and  wicker 
and  the  day  slips  by  in  low-voiced  interchange 
of  half-considered  ideas.  For  the  peace  of  it  all 
soothes  the  eye  and  brain  ;  and  thought  has  no 
logical  conclusion ;  it  wanders  idly.  Here,  the 
deep-indented    lines    of   worn    faces    smooth    out. 
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Here,  dust  and  noise  have  no  place,  and  the  only 
strivers  are  the  droning  bees. 

There  is  no  need  to  be  an  expert  to  enjoy. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  whole  is  very  good  ;  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  crowded  borders  cannot  add 
to  their  charm,  and  the  flowers  are  only  one  part 
of  the  spell ;  the  other  is  made  up  of  little  histories. 

So  many  recollect  it  as  their  beginning ;  so 
many,  in  the  big  moments  of  life,  have  gone  down 
to  the  quietness  of  back  paths  to  face  their  trouble 
or  to  understand  their  joy  ;  it  frames  so  many 
of  the  little  incidents  which  men  put  by  into  the 
treasure-house  of  their  mind. 

Hence  the  affectionate  remembrance,  which 
places  the  charm  of  the  English  garden,  a  thing 
apart,  far  above  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
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since  I  have  read  a  book  that  has  so  thrilled  and 
stirred  me. 

Daily  Express: 

One  of  the  most  human  books  about  London  ever 
written.  Every  chapter  is  alive,  and  some  of  them 
will  bear  reading  a  dozen  times.  His  knowledge  of 
London  is  amazing. 

Daily  Chronicle: 

He  has  "  cornered  "  London. 


MAETERLINCK 

ESSAYS 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net  each.     Pocket  edition  :  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  each  :  Special 
binding,  4s.  6dr  net  each  :  Leather  (if,  and  when  procurable)  5s.  6d.  net. 
THE  UFE  OF  THE  BEE.  Translated      THE  BURIED  TEMPLE.  Translated 

by  Alfred  Sutro,  by  Alfred  Sutro. 

THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  HUM-      THE  DOUBLE  GARDEN.   Transia- 
BLE.   Translated  by  Alfred  Sutro.  ted  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 

WISDOM  AND  DESTINY.    Trans-      LIFE  AND  FLOWERS.    Translated 
lated  by  Alfred  Sutro.  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 

PLAYS 

Globe  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net  each-  Pocket  edition:  Cloth  3s.  6d.  net  each;  Leather, 
4s.  6d.  net  each. 
MONNA  VANNA.      Translated  by      SISTER    BEATRICE,    AND    AR- 

Alfred  Sutro.  DIANE    AND    BARBE    BLEUE. 

AGLAVAINE   AND   SELYSETTE.  Translated  by  Bernard  Miall. 

Translated  by  Alfred  Sutro.  PELLEAS  AND  MELISANDA  AND 

JOYZELLE.  Translated  by  Alexander  THE   SIGHTLESS.    Translated 

Teixeira  de  Mattos.  by  Laurence  Alma  Tadkma. 
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MY  DOG:  lUu^rated  in  colour  by  Cecil  Aldin.   Pott  dto,  4s.  6d.  net. 

lUu^rated  in  colour  by  G.  Vernon  Stokes.    Imp.  i6mo.   New  edition, 

3s.  6d.  net. 
OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS:  Illu^rated  in  colour  by  G.  S.  Elgood.    Imp. 

i6mo.   New  edition,  3s.  6d.  net. 
THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS.  DemySvo.  Cloth,  is.  net.  Paper, 

6d.  net. 
THOUGHTS    FROM    M>flETERLINCK:    Chosen  and  arranged  by  E.  S.  S. 

F'cap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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EDITIONS  DE  LUXE 
lUuflrated  in  colour  by  E.  J.  Dctmold.    Demy  4to,  21s.  net  each. 
THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BEE  HOURS  OF  GLADNESS 

GILBERT  MURRAY'S 

Translations  of  the  Plays  of  EURIPIDES,  ARISTOPHANES  and 

SOPHOCLES 
Translated  into  English  Rhyming  Verse,  wifh  Commentai ies  and  Explanatory 
Notes.  Cr.  8vo.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  each.  Paper,  is.  6d.  net  each. 

EURIPIDES 

ALCESTIS  II    IPHIGENIA   IN   TAURIS 

I  Bacch^  II  Medea 

II  Electra  Khksus 

I  HippoLYTUS  I  Trojan  Women 

ARISTOPHANES  SOPHOCLES 

Frogs  CEdipus,  King  of  Thebes 

Six  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  are  also  issued  in  2  volumes.  Cr.  8vo. 
Cloth,  6s.  net  per  volume.  Vol.  I.  :  Hippolytus,  Trojan  Women  and  Bacchae 
Vol.  II.  :  Medea,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  Elcctia. 


An  Ethiopian  Saga  ^^  ^£?^h''^° 

Foolscap  %vo.  5 J.  net. 

"  Extremely  interesting  .     .  a  book  quite  out  of  the  common." — Times. 

**  Has  the  charm  of  complete  novelty  .  .  .  unusual  freshness  and  a 
curious  fascination  of  style.  Its  simple  thought  and  often  the  great 
natural  beauty  of  its  imagery  and  its  depth  of  feeling  ought  to  bring  the 
bo.ik  many  readers  who  will  appreciate  its  charm." — Liverpool  Post. 


A  Little  Loot 


By   E.    V.    KNOX 


Crozvn  'ivo.  3/.  6d.  net. 

A  book  of  verse  and  prose  from  the  witty  pen  of  "  Evoe  "  of  Punch. 


Schoolboys  and  Exiles  :  Poems 

Bv   GODFREY   ELTON  y.  U.  net. 

More  Translations  from  Heine 

By  p.    G.    L.    WEBB,   C.B. 

Fcap  %vo.  IS.  6^.  net. 

Mr.  Webb's  first  volume,  entitled  "Translations  from  Heine  and 
Goethe,"  was  published  in  1912,  and  attracted  favourable  notice.  The 
present  volume  contains  translations  of  many  famous  lyrics  omitted  from 
the  previous  collection,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  less  known  but  equally 
delighlful  narrative  poems,  such  as  the  sparkling  and  amusing  "  Donna 
Clara,"  the  pathetic  "Almansor,"  and  above  all  "  Bimini."  The  latter 
is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all  Heine's  longer  poems,  and  in  it 
his  fancy,  wit  and  irony  are  displayed  in  full  brilliancy. 

Clouds  and  the  Sun 

A  Volume  of  Poems 

By   E.   CRAVVSHAY   WILLIAMS 
Crown  %v§,  2j.  6  /.  net. 

LONDON  :   GEORGE   ALLEN   &   UNWIN   LIMITED 
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